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“PRODUCTION LINE” CUTS COSTS - 


Part of large order for bronze windows for the 
Corona-Woodside Health Center, Corona, L. I, 
N. Y.—on the production line at General Bronze 
Corporation, Long Island City, N. Y 

















BRONZE WINDOWS priced within ready reach for many types of 
buildings—due to standardized production 
lasting good appearance, weather-tightness good, lasting, low-upkeep construction is sought. 
and easy, positive operation ... plus minimum For public buildings, hospitals, schools and 
maintenance . ... bronze windows have long been better residences, bronze offers a practical fulfill- 
regarded as ideal. ment of all that may be wished for in quality win- 
Because designs and production have recently been dow construction. 
standardized, windows of Anaconda Architectural The American Brass Company does not make win- 
Bronze...both casement and double-hung types...are dows, but supplies Anaconda Architectural Bronze 
now speedily available in a range of sizes and at a price in extruded and drawn shapes to lead- A {\ 
NACONDA 
which makes them worthy of consideration whenever ing window manufacturers. vt ely ida kesi 
FOR WINDOWS _ vy 
VA - 
4 yf Vis, 4] 7, jy ~YfS 7, VL) 
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bobbie sn the Hall Inia. THE AMERICAN BRASS CO., General Offices: Waterbury,Conn. 
New York World's Fair, 1940 In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass Ltp., New Toronto, Ont.—Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
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FITZGIBBONS 
D ineclaire CONDITIONER 


In the selection of a home, it’s the basement in- 

spection that clinches the sale—if that basement 

houses a conditioner of a make nationally known 

for service and economy. The Fitzgibbons Air 

Conditioner in this beautiful home certainly 

aided powerfully to help its buyer to decide that 

it was the home for him, and well worth its price. 

: Your clients are buying comfort as well as ap- 

Here is conditioned air | pearance. For rapid turnover, specify Fitzgibbons 
COMFORT with operating © Air Conditioners in the basements of the homes 


ECONOMY. Fitzgibbons Di- you design. 
rectaire is built in sizes from Available under the Fitzgibbons FHA Summer Plan 


80,000 to 600,000 B.t.u. 
FITZGIBBONS BOILER CO., INC. 


Quick and simple installa- 101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
I am interested in the Fitzgibbons Directaire Conditioner. Please 
send me the free catalog. 








tion. Easy servicing. For the 
full story — 
MAIL THE COUPON 





HERE, THERE, 
THIS & THAT 


THE ARCHITECT 

TAKES TO THE AIR 

The lifeline of any art or profession 
is the tie that exists between talent 
and services on the one side and pub- 
lic interest and response on the other. 
Technical proficiency and a desire to 
create are of little value if the actual 
consumer is apathetic and unappre- 
ciative of the work to which one has 
dedicated his career. 

That the lifeline between the ar- 
chitect and the house in Southern 
California should ever be threatened 
is an utter absurdity. In this region 
where a happy concurrence of archi- 
tectural talent, mild climatic condi- 
tions, and a freedom from restricting 
traditions has produced one of the 
finest expressions in the contempo- 
rary residential field, it is hardly con- 
ceivable that the public could be led 
to think that this development might 
be maintained and continued without 
the services of an architect. 

Well, it’s true, though! 

During the last few years there 
has been a steady falling off of work 
in the offices, and one by one the 
draftsmen have drifted away to other 


(Continued on page 20) 


Men of the Press are honored by the 
10-ton stainless steel sculpture shown 
above in photographs taken the day 
it was ceremoniously unveiled, over 
the main entrance of the Associated 
Press Building in Rockefeller Center, 
New York, with architects, indus- 
trialists, and A.P. executives attend- 
ing. lsamu Noguchi was the Sculptor, 
having won a National Competition 
for design of this panel, in 1938 (See 
Pencit Points, November, 1938, 
page 12) and it was cast in stainless 
steel by the General Alloys Company, 
Boston. The activities of the Press 
are symbolized by the figures of Edi- 
tor, Reporter, Photographer, Tele- 
ty pe and Telephoto Operators. The 
stainless steel sculpture 1: approxi- 
mately 24 x 18 feet and was cast im 
nine sections, bemg about 20 times 
larger than any previous casting in 
this light-reflecting material. Detail 
Photos by Gladys Laurin 
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TOCK woodwork like the mantel in this 
Y room is architecturally correct. Yet 
its cost is low! 

Prominent architects have designed 
the line of Curtis entrances, mantels, 
-abinets, etc. Famous names in architec- 
ture have designed Curtis Woodwork for 
many vears. And all over America you'll 
find architects choosing Curtis stock 
Woodwork for their own homes. That’s 
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URTI 


OODWORK 


CURTIS WOODWORK IS SOLD BY 
RELIABLE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





Architects use it in their own homes 


the best reference we could give you! 
Your client can have exact duplicates 
of the best in woodwork design, regard- 
less of the cost of his home. Even small, 
low-cost homes can afford true beauty, 
exquisite design in woodwork. And all this 
is possible because Curtis Dealers from 
coast to coast can get these beautiful pieces 
for you out of stock. There’s no delay 
and you are assured of satisfaction. 





= 


Address 


Name.... 












Curtis makes a complete line including 
doors, trim, kitchen cabinets and the 
famous SILENTITE “Insulated” Window 
family. Have your Curtis dealer get you 
the Curtis catalog and Architect’s Details. 
Then you can take advantage of stock 
architectural woodwork. Just mail the 
coupon. If you live in Canada, write to 
Edwards Curtis Limited. 991 Somerset 
Street West, Ottawa, Canada. 


Curtis CoMPANIES SERVICE BUREAU 
Dept. PP-6W, Clinton, lowa 

Please send me illustrations of the Curtis Wood- 
work Line. 
























(Continued from page 16) 
fields, but the volume of construc- 
tion as indicated by the building per- 
mits—and we haven’t been able to 
believe our eyes—has been steadily 
rising. While the older practitioners 
have been standing around talking 
about the good old days, the younger 
men have realized that the time has 
come to band together to try to check 
the encroachments of the builder. 

In the fall of 1938 the Profes- 
sional Betterment Committee of the 
Southern California Chapter under 
the leadership of energetic chairman 
Donald B. Kirby engaged a public 
relations expert to look into the stand- 
ing of the architect locally. In the re- 





port that was made it was set forth 
that three forces were at work against 
the interests of the architect: the 
apathy and misunderstanding of the 
public regarding the functions of an 
architect; the dislike of a great many 
general and sub-contractors for the 
architect and his attitude towards 
them; and the tie-ups that had been 
developed between the real estate 
operators and the builders. To over- 
come these negative forces the report 
suggested the education of the pub- 
lic through space advertising, printed 
booklets, radio time, and_ billboard 
signs; and the improvement of rela- 
tions with the contractors and real 
estate operators by a more co-opera- 




















TOO LATE for the door 








To assist owners, con- 
tractors, architects and 


( opener again. A simple thing to 
correct, but it happens every day, over and over 
again, to the embarrassment and annoyance of 
apartment dwellers and their callers. 
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Connecticut engineers found the answer —a _ suite 
telephone with a pilot light that shows the tenant 
instantly when the vestibule door has been opened. .. . 
another example of alert, progressive engineering. 


Connectaphone 
with pilot light 
shows apartment 
dweller when caller 
opens vestibule 
door. 
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CONNECTICUT 


Telephone and Electric 


CORPORATION 


Meriden, Conn. 


engineers in planning 
communications and 
signaling systems, 
Connecticut engineers 
offer you, at no cost, a 
complete service from 
preliminary consulta- 
tion to detailed instal- 
lation and wiring dia- 
grams. 
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tive attitude and by a re-vamping of 
certain professional procedures. 


The work of the committee, com- 
posed of Robert Ainsworth, Gordon 
Kaufmann, Graham Latta, Floyd 
Rible, Allen Siple and Paul Hunter, 
was lauded, and it was acknowledged 
that the report was substantially cor- 
rect. The whole project bogged 
down then, when the majority of the 
Chapter membership declined to sup- 
ply funds for an active program, 
either by using available moneys or 
by authorizing assessments. Exeunt 
omnes. 


In the spring of this year an 
equally energetic, but better-sup- 
ported, group came forward with an 
aggressive program: Merrill Baird, 
President of the State Association of 
California Architects, and Harold 
Sexsmith, and Walter Hagedohm. 
This program called for a series of 
fifteen-minute weekly broadcasts over 
a period of thirteen weeks, at a cost 
for each broadcast of $92 for air 
time and $30 for script and talent. 
When on April 23rd at a meeting of 
the Advisors and the Executive 
Board of the Association this proposal 
was presented, the gulps were dis- 
tinctly audible. But after a recording 
was played giving an idea of what a 
broadcast would be like and how 
many constructive ideas could be put 
over in a fifteen-minute period, the 
vote was unanimous. So thorough 
had been the preparations of Walter 
Hagedohm during the preceding 
months that it was possible to go on 
the air with the first broadcast the 
following Sunday morning, April 
28th at 10 A. M. from Columbia’s 
station KNX. 


At the date of this writing the first 
three of the series have come over the 
air. Certain statements have been re- 
peated in each one of these talks with 
the idea of drilling them in. “The 
architect is the only one in the build- 
ing field that is specifically trained to 
design a home.” “Most reople build 
a home just once; that some if de- 
signed by an architect will have char- 
acter and its value will not depreci- 
ate.” “Architects charge for their 
services, but an architect is never 
high-priced, because his training and 
experience effect many savings for 
the owner throughout the entire 
project.” 

To those whose chief contact with 
radio may be the whimsies of Charlie 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Keep about an inch of water in the pan. Even if 
soluble salts are present in the brick or sand, you will soon be 
convinced that Brixment mortar helps prevent efflorescence. | Photo 2.) 


“Cap” one brick with Brixment mortar, and one brick 
with mortar made with portland cement and lime. After mortars have 
hardened, place both brick in a pan of shallow water. (Photo 1.) ... 


BRIXMENT Mortar Helps 
Prevent EFFLORESCENCE! 


EFFLORESCENCE is an outcropping of minute 








Bricklayers who have used Brixment mortar for 


white crystals on brickwork. When these crystals 
occur on colored mortar joints, the condition is 


sometimes mistaken for fading. 


EfHorescence is caused by the presence of soluble 
salts in masonry materials. When reached by water, 
these salts dissolve and are drawn, by evapora- 
tion, to the surface of the wall. 

Brixment never causes efflorescence because it is 
practically free from soluble salts. Even when 
such salts are present in the sand or brick, the 
waterproofing in Brixment mortar usually prevents 


them from coming to the surface. 


BRIXMEN 


vears say they have never seen a case of efflorescence 


on a Brixment wall. If you have been troubled 


by efflorescence, we suggest that you try Brixment. 





For Mortar and Stucco 
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plants all over the world. 


Don't risk the spread of fire in your plant. Equip it with . i — 
these famous doors. Completely covered with Galvanized || 
Sheet Steel or Terne Plate Tin. All joints and seams folded‘and , 


locked; no exposed nail heads or solder. 


\Vrite for literature detailing construction and describing 
the new Jamison Hardware. JAMISON COLD STORAGE | 
DOOR CO., Hagerstown, Md. Branches’ in“principal gities. 


4 
Jamison, Stevenson, and Victor Doors. 


FAMOUS FWIRE FIGHTER 


For 30 years Jamison Metal Clad Cold Storage Doors have 
been accepted for fire retarding purposes in cold storage 





Jamison Metal Clad Door 


(See our catalog in Sweet’s Catalog File) 
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SVL 


“By mutual confidence and mutual aid 


Great deeds are done.... 









CASTELL 


Drawing Pencils 
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The world’s standard by 
which all others are judged 





TIME has proven their 
matchless smoothness, 
their richer tone values 
and general all-around 
superiority 








(Continued from page 20) 
McCarthy or Jack Benny, heard 
from the sprawling comfort of an 
armchair, it is well to point out that 
undertaking a 
mean thing. By telephone check-ups 
the station estimated that there were 
135,000 persons listening in 


radio program is no 


about 
between 9:00 and 10:30 on Sunday 
mornings. For such an audience only 
the most carefully considered material 
could be used, and that material pre- 
sented in an interesting and popular 
fashion. The script is being written 
by a representative of an advertising 
agency in conjunction with a com- 
mittee of the State Association. This 
must then be forwarded to the station 
several days in advance in order that 
it may be approved by the broad- 
casting Company. 

The program is being given life 
and verisimilitude by having an archi- 
tect present who answers questions 
him by the announcer and 
explains the services offered by archi- 
tects. A woman client has also ap- 
the architect 
about his work in the designing and 
building of her home. Every effort 
is being made to keep the character 


put to 


peared to interview 











of the program constructive by em- 
phasizing the value of an architect, 
rather than by dwelling upon the 
practices of unscrupulous builders. 

At each broadcast an offer is made 
to answer all questions sent in by mail 
to the station. After the first broad- 
cast there were thirty letters; and 
after the second, eighty-six. Among 
these letters were some ten possible 
prospects. To each one was sent the 
name of a single architect in his dis- 
trict who was interested in this type 
of work, the architects being chosen 
in alphabetical order. Later a follow- 
up will be made to learn if the pros- 
pect and the architect arrived at an 
understanding or whether additional 
aid is desired. 

The effect upon the profession in 
Southern California very 
stimulating. A spirit of hope and co- 
operation has been rekindled, and 
there is a feeling that something is 
actually being done to correct the sit- 


has been 


uation. Many new ideas are being 
advanced in these broadcasts which 
are of definite help to the architect 
in converting his prospects into clients 
under these changed conditions. 
The public seems to be pleased to 
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have the architect make known his 
services and value. Just as most 
people regard the printed word as 
gospel truth, so do they also believe 
that the radio speaks with the voice 
of authority. PAUL HUNTER 


Los A ngeles 





STUDENT LETTERS 

ARE NOT FORGOTTEN 
We trust that none of the students 
who have written for the special sec- 
tion of The Threshing Floor edited 
under direction of Paul Pippin, of 
the School of Architecture, Columbia 
University, feel that their efforts have 
not been appreciated, since those let- 
ters have not been printed last month 
or this. We are proud of the response 
from our youngest readers and have 
only deferred publishing the letters 
until we can give them adequate 
space. 

As a matter of fact, we plan to 
resume publication of Student Letters 
in our July issue, and suggest that 
those interested in opinions from the 
schools of the profession watch for 
The Threshing Floor next month. 
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WIRE FABRIC 


puts extra strength 
and endurance 
into Concrete 

















Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
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AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 








N thousands of buildings, concrete 

walls, floors and roofs are made 
safer, longer-lasting and more fire- 
proof by the use of U-S-S Wire Fab- 
ric. For this sturdy reinforcing ma- 
terial provides a backbone of steel 
that assures uniform strength and 
rigidity throughout the concrete slab. 

The cost of installing U-S-S Wire 
Fabric is low. The product is con- 
venient to handle—goes down quick- 
ly and easily — lies flat and always 
stays in place. The speed and sim- 
plicity of installing wire fabric keep 
labor costs down . .. make wire fabric 
the ideal concrete reinforcement. 

U-S-S Wire Fabric is available in 
Electric Welded and Triangle Mes! 
Fabrics. Both can be furnished in 
rolls or sheets according to your re- 
quirements. 
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SULPHUR & M’LASSES 
MIGHT HELP THIS 
Oh that the vernal upsurge through 


all nature might be, as well, a force 
to quicken such vile things as national 
economies. Those festering inventions 
of total depravity would benefit no 
end by the discipline of a hook-up 
with immutable laws, eternally be- 
yond human tinkering and calculable 
in advance. As ’tis, our trade is like 
one prone to auto-hypnosis, who falls 
asleep at the slightest economic prov- 
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ocation, and those of us at the bed- 
side of our sleeping beauty pray for 
the rumble of one good snore, whose 
happy implication would mean future 
awakening. But she’s either too gen- 
teel to snore, as many still suppose, 
or else the tsetse’s nipped her, as 
others fear. Meanwhile we plug along 
and marvel, objectively, at the 
springtime. 

There is record of the death of 
two talented men during the month 
of April, Philip S$. Avery, who grad- 
uated from Dartmouth to establish a 
























rformer 


from the 
Lone Star State 


AZROCK Carpet Tile 


offers these 
Distinctive Advantages 


DE LUXE MARBLEIZING 
AZROCK Tiles are marbleized 


mechanically, adding exactness 
in style, greater beauty in color 
and design. 


INTEGRAL WAX FINISH 


High grade wax is applied to the 
surface of the tile during manu- 
facture, simplifies polishing, adds 
to life of tile. 


TRIPLE-MIXED AND TRIPLE. 
TESTED 
AZROCK is mixed in three 
separate, distinct operations and 
is tested each time to assure 
perfection. 


MICRO-CUT 


AZROCK Tiles are micro-cut 
by an exclusive process, lay up so 
close no dirt can possibly collect. 


AZROCK 


(TRADE MARR a8 


V5 PAT. OFF) 


Manufactured by UWALDE ROCK ASPHALT CO. ain Business since 1912) 


Gen. Offices: San Antonio, Texas; Mines: Blewett, Texas; AZROCK Plant: Houston, Texas; 
Distributing Contractors: in principal cities of U. S. A. 

















practice that gave Boston many years 
of his fine architectural output, and 
Clifton G. Gilpatrick, a superlative 
designer and delineator. Mr. Avery 
leaves many charming residences as 
a remembrance of his skill, and Mr. 
Gilpatrick, a host of architects and 
draftsmen who knew him for his out- 
standing ability and his sincerity as a 
friend. 

Duce McIntosh piloted the Archi- 
tectural League of Boston to its last 
port of call before the annual elec- 
tion, and knowing that electorates 
seem to be on the rampage this year, 
his party carried the new slate ashore 
under cover of the ship’s guns. One 
look about and Capt. Mcl. signaled 
back with his flashlight K-S-M-L 
(Keep slowmatch lighted). Later in 
the evening some variant on Phidip- 
pides brought tidings that the last 
punk was burning low, which fetched 
the landing party back to the cap- 
tain’s barge on the hot-foot. 

The Architectural Club had a 
“smoke talk” on April 24th, run by 
Robert P. Bellows, on the eve of his 
spring fishing trip. 

These evenings are the best of 
their kind for miles about, and at the 
price of being repetitious I again em- 
phasize the extraordinary bargain in 
plentiful food and drink: Hordeum 
vulgare pickwickia and Coffea ara- 
bica forknallis, set to the slogan— 
“Be it barrel or pot, through spigot, 
o’er nozzle, it tickles the palate and 
reddens the schnozzle.” 

The mental food of that occasion 
was a talk on “Efflorescence and 
Masonry Disintegration,” by Stanley 
Newman. 

On May 3rd the Club’s annual 
costume party shaped up as a “Pov- 
erty Ball,” which being among archi- 
tects would deprive the costumers of 
any trade, but not the archs. of fun, 
allee samee. They had it on this oc- 
casion and voted strong approval. 

The Boston Society of Architects 
wound up its main season with an 
important foregathering and distribu- 
tion of prizes; this on May 7th, and 
under the leadership of President 
William Emerson. 

It had been the Rotch Travelling 
Scholarship day of judgment and the 
jurists were present; William Pope 
Barney, Israel P. Lord (who once 
climbed the mighty Popocatepetl), 
Clark C. Zantziger, Jr., with Niels 
H. Larsen as Chairman. 
(Continued on page 26) 
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THESE IMPORTANT 
ADVANTAGES: 


The LCN 200 series overhead con- 
cealed door closers, used in the Fred 
Harvey Restaurant shown at left offer 
six main advantages: 


Closer mechanism is entirely con- 
cealed in the head jamb, in small ver- 
tical space, leaving design of doorway 
unspoiled. 


No part of the door closer is visible 
when door is closed. 


Power is correctly applied, at ample 
distance from hinge, by a lever arm 
which is seen only in the open position. 


Door is hung on regular butts, en- 
tirely independent of closer, so far as 
its weight is concerned. 


A simple, narrow metal threshold is 
used, costing much less and looking 
better than a special box-end or wide 
threshold. 


No extra door holders or stops are 
needed; hold open feature and shock 
absorber are contained in the closer. 


This Good Modern Entrance Deserved... 
and Got...Up-to-Date Door Control 











What does “Fred Harvey” mean to you? Good food, of course—but more. 
This name is famous for quiet, unobtrusive and thoroughly dependable 
service, in every department. 


Perfectly natural then, for owner Harvey and architect Samuel Marx to 
choose LCN Overhead Concealed Closers for the entrance doors in the new 
Restaurant and Cocktail Room at the Dearborn Station in Chicago. 


Hungry and thirsty visitors, enticed by these good-looking portals, 
find they swing open with hospitable ease and close firmly under full con- 
trol, no matter how drafty the day may be. Yet the door closing device is 
so little in evidence as to be unnoticed. Only the flat steel arm shows when 
a door is opened; nothing is visible, on either side, when the doors are closed. 


For modern air-conditioned areas this matter of door control becomes 
vitally important. LCN engineers have kept up with the architectural de- 
signer, and today offer him no fewer than 86 types and sizes of overhead and 
floor concealed and exposed door closers to handle every (swing) door 
problem to the very best advantage. It pays to know what you can do 
nowadays in door control. See the LCN catalog in Sweet's, 
section 16-25, call the local LCN representative or write Above, a “phantom” view showing the location, in head 
Norton Lasier Company, 466 West Superior Street, jamb and top of door, of LCN 200 series single acting over- 
Chicago, Illinois. head door closer. Its installation is simple, and it is used 

with equal success in wood or metal door and frame con- 
struction. See Sweet's, section 16-25 or send for details. 
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(Continued from page 24) 

This year’s subject, “A Conven- 
tion Hall,” produced solutions in the 
contemporary manner, and a tie for 
second place. George P. McClellan 
won; with George Lloyd and Harry 
Wiess (M.I.T.) paired as runners- 
up. Right here the Boston Architec- 
tural Club felt justly proud, Messrs, 
McClellan and Lloyd being genuine, 
bona fide Club products, who learned 
their orders under Mr. Alter, but 
were not too corrupted by contact 
with the ancients to turn on modern- 
ist thought processes and do very well. 

Several other awards were made 
by President Emerson, beginning 
with the B.S.A. Prize which went to 
Harvard’s John C. Harkness. The 
B.S.A. Week-end Prize was col- 
lected by William E. Haible of 
M.I.T. Then there were six awards 
restricted to ‘Technology students, 
firstly the Chamberlain Prize, won 
by Miss Sylvia Shimberg. The five 
F. W. Chandler prizes went to 
B. Leonard Krause, Miss Jean Fas- 
sett, William L. Schubert, and Ieoh 
M. Pei who received two of them. 
Krause and Pei are veteran prize- 





THE DOOR WITH THE 


Tailored Twin Torsion 


COUNTERBALANCING SPRINGS 


TAILORED 


for Accurate Counterbalancing and 
Easy Operation ... 


TWIN 


Door... 











for Equalized Pull or Both Sides of the 


TORSION 


for Safety — core through center 

for Quiet Operation — no loose paris to 
bang or rattle 

for Neat. Compact appearance 


winners if memory serves, and it does. 

Professor Arnold Perriton of the 
University of New Hampshire spoke 
about the newly formed New Hamp- 
shire Society of Architects, of which 
he is President. As you work up into 
the hills there are many fewer prac- 
titioners per square mile. Maximum 
density for the nation must be here 
in Boston, and the B.S.A. has always 
carried on for our northern neighbors 
as well as for the locals, though with- 
out much ado in the Vermont sector. 
*T would seem the genius of the Ver- 
monter veers more towards Republi- 
canism than building design. 

New Hampshire is a_ different 
story, and a changing one. Several 
firms, notably that of Jens Fredric 
Larsen, do work in various States 
beyond their own, so the time must 
be ripe for a more immediate focus 
of effort in the business of running 
a profession. 

The approaching retirement of 
Henry Vincent Hubbard, Norton 
Professor of Regional Planning at 
Harvard, brought William Stanley 
Parker and Charles D. Maginnis to 
their feet in appreciation of his long 
years of distinguished service as 
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teacher, worker with many planning 
boards, and as a partner at Olmstead 
Brothers. Professor Hubbard’s reply 
summarized his pioneering experi- 
ences and the technique of effecting 
civic betterments, 

Fred S. Crowther, who was ex- 
pert for the Davenport-Brown Com- 
pany until its dissolution upon the 
death of Mr. Brown, has set up his 
own organization to produce custom 
woodwork, at 25 Miner St., Boston; 
F. S$. Crowther Company. 

Wendell Holt’s industrial design 
has been applied to the greater glory 
of Sears, Roebuck these several years, 
but recently he made a trip back 
East. We have always accepted the 
Holt word as a species of gospel, 
though now it has a tinge of the 
apocrypha about it. He is reported to 
have said, “I drove and saw the ball 
bounce and disappear as it hit the 
green. A thorough search was ball- 
less, until a nearby workman _ be- 
thought he’d felt something funny in 
his hip pocket, and there it was—a 
pocket in one. Of course this created 
an unbelievable—I mean unplayable 
lie of no mean proportions.” ‘Tee- 
totaler, too, this guy Holt. 
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TO THE READERS OF PENCIL POINTS. 


Twenty years ago, in June, the first issue of PENCIL POINTS appeared. 
Its declared. editorial policy was to devote itself “to matters of 
interest to draftsmen, designers, and specification writers." In 
following this program, the magazine quickly became of interest to 
architects as well. We think it fair to say that during the subse- 
quent: twenty-year period we have maintained essentially the same 
basic policy. The result is that we face the next twenty years with 
a greater number of architects, draftsemen, designers, and specifica- - 
tion writers on our subscription list than ever before. 


During its earlier years, PENCIL POINTS concerned itself principally 
with the techniques of all oe room activities. We have been 
told that the material we published along these lines helped mightily 
in the development of skills and efficiencies among the thousands of 
men who were active. in architecture during the boom years. 


Latterly, we have shifted our position somewhat in the Airection of 
stressing design rather than draftemanship. With c = gy | 

place in the manner of choosing and assembling mater in building, | 
we have felt that there was a need to set before our readers illustra+ 
tions showing how leading designers have reacted to the changing | 

. times, and technical data about materials and construction nothoss. 


We hope to go on from here always with the thought of aorveng ee } 
architectural profession in every effective way possible. e want 
every reader to feel that this is | magazine and that we are afxious 
to receive from his every suggestion that will help us to serve hin 
better. 


We did not choose, as we might, to make this anniversary the occasion: 
for a special issue. We have, however, asked Talbot Hamlin this ae 
month to cast a speculative eye into the future and to forecast some 
of the things which will confront architects from now on. We think . 
you will find his remarks interesting and stimulating. Certainly | 
there appears: to be ahead a challenge to the architect to make this 
ga better world to live in. As for ourselves, we shall do our best 
to provide him with current information and inspiration, which we # 
all need to have in nae a aati a8 ad the problems of these Srouiet 
times. 
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THE 


JAPANESE HOUSE 


An occidental studying the Japanese house 
comes quickly to an understanding that the 
ways and manners of a people are much 
more fundamental than are the materials 
used to express them, and the impressions of 
the underlying philosophy of the life car- 
ried on in the house soon take on a larger 
importance than structural mannerisms and 
standards. 

“What 1s the story of the common Japanese 
dwelling? Leaving my home in the morning 
I observe, as I pass the corner of the next 
street crossing mine, some men setting up 
bamboo poles on a vacant lot there. Return- 
ing after five hours absence, I find on the 
same lot the skeleton of a two-story house. 
Next forenoon I see the walls are nearly 
finished already—mud and wattles. By sun- 
down the roof has been completely tiled. On 
the following morning I observe that the 
mattings have been put down and the inside 
plastering has been finished. In five days the 
house 1s completed. This of course is a cheap 
building, a fine one would take much longer 
to put up and finish. But Japanese cities are 
for the most part composed of such common 
buildings. They are as cheap as they are 
simple.’—Lafcadio Hearn. 

The Japanese live, as a whole, in structures 
that are little more than sheds—a clumsy 
heavy roof supported on a few widely 
spaced wood posts, one or two solid but thin 
mud plaster walls, the rest sliding screens of 
wood, and of wood lattice and paper. The 
structure is simple, but no more so than are 
the old frames that support the Cape Cod 
cottage. Both the American cottage and the 
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Japanese house are so-called simple dwell- 
ings; both are made of wood and are stand- 
ardized as to plan and detail. But their 
similarity is greatly offset by their funda- 
mental differences. These are great enough 
to indicate that functionalism tends to be 
regional rather than international. 

These differences are expressed in many 
types of standards, most of which are ex- 
tremely difficult of acceptance by one people 
from another, for with all the good will in 
the world it is seemingly impossible to elim- 
inate natural reactions to the “foreign.” All 
peoples have phrased in one way or another 
— “Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle 
of Cathay.” 

In fact, the return to the violent imperialism 
now so apparent throughout the world has 
been made not so much by the dictators as 
by a willingness of the people to hold in 
scorn that which is foreign. It 1s concurrent 
with the increasing desire for selfish security 
within the complacent mass. 

There are, however, other sides to national- 
ism, and these have a clear and rightful 
place in the development of world cultures, 
for without the national backgrounds and 
impulses the world would lose much that 
for the present gives it flavor. 

Nationalism helps to make creative cultures; 
internationalism leads either to chaos or its 
contrary, standardization—and to imperial- 
ism. 

International viewpoints are rarely success- 
ful in solving problems for which an in- 
timate understanding is necessary. While 


the search for an expression of function may 
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THE HOUSE FOR MME. YOSHIYA, A POPULAR WOMAN WRITER WHO IS 
A SUCCESSFUL MIXTURE OF JAPANESE PAST AND PRESENT. THE GATE- 
WAY LEADS FROM A NARROW ROAD INTO A SMALL COMPOUND IN 
WHICH HOUSE AND GARDEN BLEND WITH A FEELING FOR BEAUTY 
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VIEW FROM VERANDA 





LOOKING PAST SALON TO- 
WARD THE GATE. THE COMPOUND IS VERY SMALL, 
THE DISTANCE FROM LIVING ROOM TO ROADSIDE 


WALL BEING HARDLY MORE THAN TWENTY FEET 


be largely a scientific one, another and more 
vital factor appears to limit the attainment 
of the completely rational. The background 
of family living customs, of national tradi- 
tions, are as directing in the way people de- 
sire to live. The liking for peculiar ways of 
preparing foods, soft or hard beds, come 
from family habits and remain in force long 
after they have become divided in actual 
living from their source. The aviator leaves 
the plane, the driver the cab of the stream- 
liner, and both return willingly to the warm 
atmosphere and customs of family tradi- 
tions. 

It is essential to appreciate that the Japanese 
may leave a western style building and 
western style clothes, wherein he has been 
at work all day, to return to the chairless 
mats of the Japanese house and the ease of 
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MME. YOSHIYA’S HOUSE IS A COMBINATION OF OLD JAPANESE WAYS AND NEW. ABOVE IS THE SALON, 


WHERE GUESTS ARE RECEIVED. JAPANESE CHARACTER IS MAINTAINED BY THE PAPER SCREENS OR SHOJI, 


WHILE THE QUIET AND WELL-MADE WESTERN TYPE FURNITURE IS HARMONIOUS. THE JAPANESE LIVING 
ROOMS, DESIGNED ON THE TYPICAL MAT UNITS, APPEAR BELOW, ADJACENT TO THE DINING VERANDA 
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the kimono, and to the qualities and man- 
ners of a well-worn family life. So strong is 
the traditional sense that customs, art, and 
ways of thinking, thrown away fifty years or 
so ago, are coming back again into their own 
—coming back because of a growing appre- 
ciation that a sensitive quality peculiarly 
Japanese had been lost and not replaced by 
any better properties in the European cul- 
tures so unwittingly imitated. This return, 
if confused by modern phraseology, may 
lose (as it has) much of value to a progres- 
sive creative movement by the Japanese. 
This confusion has been aided by a steady 
development of the modern cult of “The 
Simple,” and the prejudiced advice, such as 
that of the late Bruno Taut (who too often 
saw architecture in the limited view of Ger- 
man material functionalism), to consciously 
make a return to the primitive tribal archi- 
tecture of early Japan for inspiration. This 
has done much harm because he, as well as 
others, forget that two thousand years of 
tradition separate the adult mind of today 
from the child-like ancients. And Bruno 
Taut even read his theories into as complex 
and sophisticated a structure as the Katsura 
Palace at Kyoto. 

* * *K >*K * 
The Japanese house, whether belonging to 
noble, warrior, farmer, or craftsman, is the 
house of one who has an appreciation of the 
beauties of the bountiful nature so evident 
in Japan, and this is reflected in the plan and 
philosophy of the life lived in the house. 
Generally the house sits in its own com- 
pound surrounded by either a wall or a 
fence of wood, and of course the gate is an 
important element in the design of the street 
approach. It is like the fence, simple or 
elaborate, according to how you define these 
words. The Japanese have been told lately 
and repeatedly that most of their household 
designs are simple, and they have come to 
accept the term, meanwhile continuing to 
appreciate subtle refinements in proportion 
and in an infinite variety of detail. One must 
always think of this Japanese simplicity as 
something which has as many facets as there 
are needles on their beloved pines. 
The gates are rustic or formal in the Japa- 
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nese classic manner. Their relation to the 
narrow streets gives a pleasant rhythm, 
since the house lots are rarely very large and 
their variety and openness give the passerby 
a steady and sharp interest. 
The gateway leads into the privacy of the 
Japanese family—a privacy the more pre- 
cious because it is liable to ruthless invasion 
on the part of the Emperor, whose own 
privacy and withdrawal from the world into 
another of his own is represented in imita- 
tion in all Japanese life. I have seen peasant 
women nude to the waist who, because they 
are within their own compound, are as shel- 
tered in their sense of privacy as if they 
were invisible. 
Inside the gate the charm and completeness 
of the planning of the Japanese home is ap- 
parent immediately in its relation to its 
garden. 
The Japanese house does not say that man 
either wars against nature or controls nature. 
Everywhere it is one with it. The relation 
of the house to nature is not that of two 
separate things brought haphazardly to- 
gether, but is a planned and considered 
whole. The Japanese house is never a blunt 
assertive statement. Perhaps nowhere in the 
world is a more thoughtful amalgamation 
so completely in evidence. 
The garden is not just something outside to 
be played with casually in the summer and 
forgotten in the winter. To the Japanese the 
garden is an all-year-round part of their 
life. Therefore it is planned to be as effec- 
tive in the snow as when the plum blossoms 
come, and these tiny rose-like forms on the 
winter black stems are as effective as when 
the cherries make their misty clouds of 
white and pink. 
The garden is considered to be complete 
whether there are any blossoms or not. It 
has a background of evergreen planting 
against which the deciduous trees and shrubs 
become actors in their natural turn of blos- 
som or flaming leaf. 
“On the plum, forlorn, 

One blossom; one frail blossomworth 

Of warmth has just been born.” 
The evergreens are trimmed and pruned to 
a bareness of line, nothing dead is left to 
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disturb the sharpness of living detail. The 
garden is not nature left to itself, it 1s 
groomed and tidy, as beautiful in careful 
garden keeping as is the housekeeping with- 
in the enveloped house. 

Strangely enough it is not distressing—this 
elaborate tidiness. One recognizes the pleas- 
ure to be derived from well-designed or- 
der and in the constant care of something 
thought possible of approaching perfection. 
The garden is rarely large but it is contin- 
uous in its constancy to the house. Every- 
where you look from within, a vista, or 
more properly a picture, has been arranged 
to give delight and at the same time cause 
for reflection. No other domestic architec- 
ture has so intimately joined rooms and 
garden so that the restfulness of each add 
up to a more complete composure. 

The division line between the two is not a 
hard fact of plate glass and steel. The fra- 
grance of the garden is met by the faint 
aroma from the unfinished wood in the 
house. The wood, the paper, the mats, all 
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MAIN LIVING ROOM OF THE HOUSE SHOWN ON 


THE FRONTISPIECE. THIS ILLUSTRATES WELL THE 
SUCCESSFUL AVOIDANCE OF MONOTONY BY THE 


JAPANESE WITH THEIR STANDARDIZED MATERIALS 


have the same qualities of texture and nat- 
uralness, as has each stone and dripping 
waterfall, stirring leaf and rigid branch in 
the immediate space just beyond the edge of 
the house floor. 

No other domestic architecture eliminates 
more easily from one’s consciousness the 
sense of structure in shelter. 

From the edge of the wooden corridor floor 
—outside the Shogii—to the garden, is gen- 
erally a great threshold stone, chosen care- 
fully for its size and flatness. One soon ap- 
preciates that the stones in the landscape are 
not indigenous but have been chosen with 
care and pleasure for the smoothness or for 
the natural adaptability by which they fit 
into the garden plan. Again, no stone springs 





willy-nilly from the earth. It has its place 
definite, orderly, and rightly colorful. They 
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DETAILS OF A HOUSE IN TOKYO FOR A MEMBER OF 





THE SACRED ROOM. PRACTICALLY ALL 
AND THE OUTSIDE WALLS. AT RIGHT APPEARS THE 
TABLE AND CUSHION. IN THIS FAIRLY ELABORATE 


form the edges of tiny mountain streams; 
they are ledges peeping out beneath a wind- 
swept pine. They are miniature cliffs, rising 
sheer above the splashing carp in the pool 
below; they form a hard yet ingratiating 
contrast to the water and evergreen. 
Among the most interesting places to visit 
in Kyoto are the yards where great and 
small stones are displayed for use in bridges 
and thresholds and basins within the gar- 
dens. Slowly dragged in oxcarts they finally 
reach, miles away, the garden for which 
they are to be a very expensive part. The 
stones are also combined with sandy spaces, 
sometimes representing stepping stones 
above flowing water, the current patterns of 
the stream being drawn on the sand with the 
tines in careful raking. 


Through the wide openings of the sliding 
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THE MITSUI FAMILY. 


CORRIDORS IN THE JAPANESE HOUSE ARE BETWEEN THE ROOMS 








AT LEFT, A CORRIDOR OUTSIDE 



























BOUDOIR, FURNISHED WITH THE CUSTOMARY WORK 


HOUSE THERE IS EVIDENT THE USUAL RESTRAINT 


doors, the vision of thoughtful compositions 
changing through the seasons, each day dif- 
this is the 
spiritual as well as the zsthetic value of the 





ferent poems of color and space 


garden to the Japanese. 


* *K * * * 


The finer Japanese house has a peculiar 
charm, a charm fully contributed by the 
careful craftsmanship and the thoughtful 
use of materials, but it does not furnish (ex- 
cept in a few cases) even the slight comforts 
of the eighteenth century western world. It 
offers an austerity of living, and because of 
the ways of self-discipline are habitual, 
manners have been developed of sel f-efface- 
ment. The best, such as it is, but always pre- 
sented, gives the superior guest but little in 





physical comfort. 





Austerity, self-discipline, self-effacement, 
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CORNER OF A BEDROOM IN THE MITSUI HOUSE. 
THE TIMBERS ARE CAREFULLY SELECTED FOR 
THEIR STRAIGHT GRAIN. THE MODERN BATHROOM 
BELOW IS EQUIPPED TO SATISFY THE VERY HIGH 
JAPANESE STANDARD OF CLEANLINESS. THE LONG, 
HOT, TUB-SOAK FOLLOWS A THOROUGH CLEANSING 








however, are not germs in the genesis of 
either the primitive or the barren. For not 
even in the dukesukuri, the old houses of the 
Samurai, did you find anything but the ex- 
quisite refinements of a civilization where it 
was not thought effeminate tor warriors to 
perceive and appreciate beauty. 

Standards of living are apt to be based on 
opposite extremes, those either of refine- 
ment or of crudeness, and the reflections of 
these in the concurring standards of the 
house are vivid in their revealment. Con- 
struction standards have always existed in 
whatever historical era you may question. It 
is natural for these standards to limit the 
functionalism which also always exists. 
Nothing is more nonsensical than the pres- 
ent claim that functionalism started with 
Corbusier and Gropius and such. In fact, the 
word functionalism, under such claims, is a 
term used to encourage prejudice. 

The standards of the Japanese house are 
those formed by the slow, conscious devel- 
opment of an increased refinement in desire. 
They are not primitive or crude. The stand- 
ards of Japanese life are not those of sav- 
ages content with the easement of animal 
appetites. Throughout the life, the house, 
the manners, a subtleness of need, a rareness 
in dignity, and an inner awareness of spirit- 
ual values, are always apparent. These 
standards are not to be measured in feet and 
inches, but only in an understanding of a 
spwitual return to the enlargement of life 
itself. 

Much has been written about standardiza- 
tion in the Japanese house. It is not any 
more in evidence than in the wooden struc- 
tures in this country. In fact, when we line 
up lumber lengths against mat areas it is 
obvious that our floor plans also are pre- 
pared on a module system. We buy stand- 
ard sized lumber, sash, doors, mouldings, 
fireplace throats, flues, finally realizing 
there are practically no materials going into 
an American wooden house that are not 
standard. 

This kind of standardization is not neces- 
sarily a hindrance, because both here and in 
Japan house plans can, within the standard- 
ization theme, achieve a great variety. 
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Life, as evident in the plan need, here in- 
fluences standards and not the reverse. 
Naturally the more expensive houses 
achieve further refinements in the selection 
of rarer parts of standard lumber, in larger 
and more beautifully grained floors for the 
chigai-dana, and in the intricacy of lattice 
transoms and openings, in the quality of the 
bronze ornaments covering pegs at otherwise 
concealed joints, and especially in that most 
marvelous craftsmanship for which the 
Japanese are famous. 
The first influence of western civilization 
was a healthy one in that it upset the fixation 
of century old standards of comfort, and 
unhealthy because, as was natural, all the 
western architects who have done work in 
Japan have failed to achieve that something 
which is necessary to the Japanese inner 
life. 
This is the vital lesson of the Japanese 
house. The great danger of holding long to 
any series of standards is that invention 
ceases. 

x * * * * 
There are two centers in every Japanese 
house, the religious shrines and the toko- 
nomo and its companion the chigai-dana (an 
alcove with shelves). The latter is the zs- 
thetic and hospitality point of focus where 
the choice picture, the priceless curio, the 
fine art of flower arrangement, are presented 
for the quiet appreciation of occupant and 
guest. 


The post between the “toko” 


and chigat- 
dana and the floor of the alcove with the 
shelves are places where small fortunes are 
sometimes spent. The heart of a great tree 
where the grain is without flaw, an unusual 
piece of bamboo, twisty and with many tight 
wound rings—these are sought and selected 
with care for the post of the “toko.” While 
the floor might be a great single board of 
pine or camphor, rubbed and polished to 
show the grain and appearing like a fine 
Italian marble—-boards of four feet in 
width and six to eight feet long. Generally, 
however, the floor is simple, and polished 
only by the daily dusting. On the mat of the 
toko is placed the vase and a very sophisti- 
cated flower arrangement that looks again 
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DETACHED FENCES OUTSIDE THE LIVING ROOM 
AND THE DINING ROOM OF THE MITSUI HOUSE. 
THESE TWO FENCES ACT AS SCREENS AND ARE RE- 
LATED TO THE GARDEN OUTSIDE. IN A SENSE 
THEY CONTROL THE VISTAS. THERE IS NO LACK 
OF INVENTION IN THE JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE 























deceptively simple but may take up to two 
hours of hard persistent work and sharp 
mental application to accomplish. 

The Japanese simplicity, wherever it 1s 
found — house, flower arrangement — has 
within it a consistent and studied restraint 
and the elimination of the nonessential. It is 
a conscious search for perfection in detail 
and not its absence. It starts with richness 
and not with paucity. 

The family art treasures are displayed oc- 
casionally and with affection and selection. 
It is a place, therefore, in which habit has 
become casual. It has attention because it 
calls for attention, because it may be some- 
thing not seen recently. It offers an oppor- 
tunity for the sharpening of the family 
critical faculty. 

“He seized the scissors and began clipping 
twigs sharply while they stood and watched. 
When he had finished he had reduced the 
spreading blossoms to a design of bare 
branch, spare and grotesque, upon which a 
few flowers hung like exquisite ornaments.” 
(“The Patriot”? by Pearl Buck) 





* * * * * 


The story of the Japanese house is not to be 
told in a single discussion. Its interest to us 
is supposed to be in its standardization. But 
to me its lesson is that of an exquisite and 
unashamed sensitiveness, and certainly no 
one will accuse the Japanese of lacking 
virility. 

The mats on which the family life quietly 
takes place become a delicate fragile floor-— 
a standard floor so self-obliterating that 
very shortly the eye ignores it and the shoe- 
less feet quickly gain the habit of its soft- 
ness. 

It is not standardization, but its quality and 
its relationship to the enlargement of life 
which is important; just as the absence of 
furniture and the use of storeclosets may at 
first seem essential to economy. But no one 
knows how much all of this quality of Japa- 
nese life—the exposure of few possessions 
at any one time, the desire for preciousness, 
the wide openness of the house, the careful 
storage—may be more directly due to fre- 


quent earthquakes than to any other factor. 


MANY TYPES OF BAMBOOS, CHOSEN TO GIVE PERSPECTIVE AND SCALE, PRODUCE A SENSE OF VASTNESS IN 


MME. YOSHIYA’S GARDEN. STONES RAISED ABOVE THE MOSSY GROUND GIVE THE EFFECT OF A GREEN POOL 
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BY TALSOQT ¥. BAM LIN 


Twenty years is a long time to look forward, 
but only a little while to look back; the 
changes which may come in American archi- 
tecture in the next two decades may perhaps 
be foreshadowed by the trends evident in 
the last two. No one, of course, in these un- 
stable days can foretell the architecture of 
twenty years hence, for no one to my knowl- 
edge can foretell the political and interna- 
tional developments of the next twenty 
years, and the form our building will take 
will be conditioned inevitably upon the form 
our living takes. Yet the chance to look for- 
ward is not to be despised, and, if in eager- 
ness our prophecy may take the form of 
wishes and hopes alone, even this has its 
value, even this may give us a goal toward 
which to aim our present efforts. 

Of all the trends in recent architecture, not 
only in America but elsewhere, one of the 
most significant is perhaps the growing real- 
ization that architecture, to do its best work, 
can be no longer a matter of individual 
palaces and occasional public buildings, but 
must embrace the entire gamut of planned 
construction. Should this trend continue, we 
may confidently look forward, I believe, not 
to a lessening of architectural influence, but 
to its increase. Factories, housing (for a/l 
ranges of income), athletic and recreational 
buildings of all kinds, schools, the architec- 
tural appurtenances of parks and parkways 
—these will furnish the great inspirations 
to the future architect, these will be the op- 
portunities for creating a new and demo- 
cratic beauty that belongs to all the people 
and not to one class only. 
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And there must, of necessity, come a greater 
and greater application of architectural 
thinking to city planning, to regional plan- 
ning. Man exists in a community; the total 
design of this community is an essential con- 
ditioning of his happiness or unhappiness, 
his efficiency or wastefulness. The tendency 
toward large-scale developments, either in 
the commercial field like Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, or in the housing field like many proj- 
ects both governmental and private, today, 
is but one evidence of a growing pressure 
towards this end. The final efficiency of a 
community and its inherent beauty of aspect 
can never be the result of mere individual 
buildings. The beauty of a community is a 
matter largely of the relation between ad- 
jacent structures; and, as large-scale devel- 
opment increases and the harmonies result- 
ing from it become apparent, one may hope 
that even individual architects working on 
individual projects will begin more and 
more to remember the responsibility they 
have toward community harmony as a 
whole, and that they will design buildings 
which will be not merely monuments to 
their own cleverness but structures related 
to the site on which they stand and the total- 
ity of effect of the surrounding area. This, of 
course, will mean a new development of 
social consciousness on the part of the client 
as well as of the architect; and this too may 
come eventually through mere economic 
pressure and the discovery that harmonious 
communities are more stable in value and 
better investments than those where individ- 
ual caprice is allowed a too-complete sway. 
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THE ARCHEOLOGICAL APPROACH IS OBSOLETE 


AND NEW KINDS OF BEAUTY WILL BE ACCEPTED 


Some people wish to achieve this socializa- 
tion of effect by direct architectural control. 
The experiment has been made in many 
places—with fair success and enormous con- 
troversy in England, with greater support 
and more definite achievement in Holland, 
and occasionally even in this country. Yet 
architectural control has its own dangers, 
and where it is used, as it frequently has 
been, in suburban developments in America, 
to crystallize a mere style quality, the result 
is dangerous to every atom of progressive 
thinking. In Holland, where the control is 
vested in the hands of a “Beauty Commit- 
tee,” which in each locality is set up so that 
no one person can serve on it long and so 
that its personnel is continually changing, 
there is a better chance for progress in archi- 
tectural standards. The harmony which I 
hope for is in any case not a harmony im- 
posed from above, but rather a harmony 
arising as the result, on the one hand, of an 
increased community consciousness, and, on 
the other, of a simple acceptance of mate- 
rials, climate, and life patterns. 

Of the eventual universal acceptance of the 
ideals behind so-called “modern” architec- 
ture there can be no more doubt. The free- 
dom in creative design which is an inherent 
part of it is itself too valuable. Already, in 
school design, in factory design, and in the 
residential work of many parts of the coun- 
try, the archeological approach is quite out- 
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of-date; and, even when the names of past 
styles are sometimes applied, it is out of 
pure sentimentality and not with conviction. 
More and more during the next twenty 
years architecture will be free from style 
limitations. The acceptance of new forms, 
new kinds of beauty, new programs an- 
swered in new ways will come with varying 
speeds in different parts of the country, for 
style changes always come with great varia- 
tions in the rapidity of change, depending 
on many non-architectural elements. In 
France, for example, the change from 
Romanesque to Gothic was made complete 
in less than a century; in Italy it was hardly 
made at all. In Tuscany, on the other hand, 
fifty years saw the revolutionary change 
from lavish Late Gothic to full Renaissance. 
In England the same change took two cen- 
turies. Yet it is significant that whenever one 
of these movements of changing taste began 
there was no stopping it. Parts of England 
built Gothic well into the 17th Century; 
that did not prevent 18th Century England 
from being entirely classic. So with the style 
changes of today. If we date the beginning 
of the “modern” movement from the revo- 
lutionary work of Sullivan and the first 
work of Wright, we may say that almost 
fifty years have already passed since those 
beginnings appeared, and though the ac- 
ceptance of the new thinking has been slow 





in parts of the country—either those where 
life has maintained its earlier forms nearly 
unchanged, or else those in which senti- 
mental escapism has been most rife, as in the 
suburbs of Detroit—nevertheless by 1960, 
with the speed of modern life, I think we 
may hope that the movement in this country 
will have become all-embracing. 

By this I do not mean that “modern” 
architecture as we know it today will be- 
come, as one might say, a “canonized” style. 
It is too early yet even to define the actual 
style qualities behind recent changes in archi- 
tectural form. We must not, as Lurcat has 
reminded us, allow the style to crystallize 
too soon, before all the possibilities inherent 
in its freedom and in the use of new mate- 
rials have been explored. I should hesitate, 
for instance, to prophesy that all houses 
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would have flat roofs or that the current 
fashion for enormous windows, with all 
their complexities of heating and curtaining, 
would by 1960 be universal. On the con- 
trary, I expect that true functionalism—that 
is, a careful study of each unit along the line 
of its real human usefulness—will prevent 
eccentricities and wilful extravagances of 
form. Openness will be used where openness 
belongs, privacy and shelter gained where 
they are desirable, and the whole problem of 
the flat versus the pitched roof considered 
not as a style matter but as a matter to be 
solved in the light of space, materials, and 
climate. 

Perhaps the next twenty years may see the 
beginning of another movement in style de- 
velopment, a movement which will bear the 
same relationship to the architecture of the 
last two decades that the Baroque bore to 
the period of the High Renaissance. Flam- 
boyant, dramatic, baroque styles seem to ac- 
company periods of cultural change, in- 
stability, and insecurity. The age of the 17th 
Century had many resemblances to our cur- 
rent life, and the 17th Century was the 
Baroque century par excellence. We might 
call the German building at the Barcelona 
Exposition of 1929, by Mies Van der Rohe, 
in its perfection and purity, almost the high- 
water mark of early “High Modern.” To- 
day there seems to be a trend toward more 
dynamic, more dramatic forms, and unless 
there is a sudden change in the pattern of 
human life, a sudden return to a new stabil- 
ity—stability in values as well as in eco- 
nomics and politics,—it is more than likely 
that the next twenty years’ architectural de- 
velopment will be along the lines of flowing 
space, dramatic contrast, stunning climax, 
emotional stress; in other words, along 
purely baroque lines rather than in a return 
to the early purity and repose. The full 
flowering of this development, should it oc- 
cur, will require more than twenty years, for 
no category of forms is so difficult to control 
as the category of the baroque, and a “Bar- 
oque Modern” will demand a sureness of 
touch, a knowledge of means, a taste, and a 
discipline which are likely to take more than 
two decades to reach maturity. The fascina- 
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tion which the more eccentric plans of Le- 
Corbusier on the one hand, and the dynamic 
balance of vertical and horizontal forms of 
Dudok on the other, hold for the younger 
designers and students of today reveals the 
beginning of this movement. 

Short of terrific national catastrophe or some 
new and as yet unforeseen discovery of new 
sources of energy, there seems little prospect 
of many revolutionary new materials, in the 
large sense of the term. I look forward, 
rather, to a far greater study and use of 





those materials which we already have 
plastics, metals, plywood, glass. Each 1s 
capable of bringing with it new elements of 
beauty into modern living; each brings with 
it also puzzling technical questions, such as 
varying moduli of expansion. Many of these 
questions are as yet unsettled. Technical re- 
search 1s bound to simplify the problems, to 
make these materials more amenable to ar- 
chitectural use, and perhaps through them 
to work out simpler and cheaper forms of 
building construction which will enable 
much greater amounts of building to be car- 
ried On. 

Yet even here a caution is called for in one’s 
prophetic zest. The ratio of man-hours to 
production of buildings is a delicate matter. 
With unemployment still a pressing prob- 
lem, with labor unions exerting powerful 
economic and political pressure, overrapid 
changes in building techniques, vastly re- 
ducing the amount of labor required per 
unit, might become disastrous rather than 
creative. Economies are likely to be sought 
in materials rather than in labor, not be- 
cause that is ideally the most desirable way, 
but because that is the way population prob- 
lems and political expediency will direct. 
The senseless waste of lumber in the ordi- 
nary frame house, with its 2” x 4’s sixteen 
inches on centers, will probably entirely dis- 
appear, in favor of all sorts of braced-frame 
and stressed-skin construction. And, simi- 
larly, there are bound to be savings in the 
weights and amounts of masonry used in the 
larger steel or concrete framed structures. 
Some increase in the factory manufacture of 
units going into building as opposed to their 
construction on the site is also an indubitable 
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THE IDEAL OF GARDEN CITY AND SATELLITE 


COMMUNITY WILL APPEAR AS REALITIES BY 1960 


trend which is sure to continue; but whether 
this will eventuate during the next twenty 
years into a universal use of prefabricated 
houses I very much doubt. Too many other 





elements—economic, social, the desire of 
the individual for individual expression in 
building, the mere resistance of social inertia 
—stand in the way. There is, furthermore, 
among great numbers of Americans, a real 
fear of overstandardization; and in a coun- 
try so wide as America, embracing so many 
climates, there are conditions in the design 
of the standardized house entirely different 
from those which face the designer of auto- 
mobiles. 

Another observable trend, the further de- 
velopment of which is likely during the next 
twenty years, is the development of a new 
regionalism, based not on sentimentality or 
any superficial attempt to copy past forms 
or preserve the details of the “good old 
days,” but rather a regionalism arising nat- 
urally from the conditions of climate, the 
type of landscape, the differences in the way 
people live, and the available local mate- 
rials. Here is a growing force based essen- 
tially on one of the great principles of mod- 
ern architecture—a realistic analysis of the 
purposes of the building and the conditions 
of its construction—which runs counter to 
the whole theory of growing standardiza- 
tion. A new kind of community harmony 
will grow up as a result of this regional ap- 
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proach, and localities will take pride in this 
harmony because it is a natural part of their 
own life, an externalization as it were of the 
very stuff of their being. 

The pattern of the community itself, espe- 
cially the large community, may change too, 
for the forces behind change are already in- 
exorably at work. Congestion in our large 
cities leads as often to bankruptcy as to pros- 
perity—perhaps more often—and the re- 
sults show in blighted areas, uncollected 





taxes, strangled city services. Had it not 
been for the pouring of millions of federal] 
dollars into the cities during the last few 
vears, city conditions would be infinitely 
worse than they are; and the fact that almost 
all major city improvements—schools, pub- 
lic buildings, playgrounds, park improve- 
ments, street pavings—have carried the tell- 
tale red-white-and-blue sign of P.W.A. 
reveals the basic insolvency of our present 
city system, the fact that it depends upon se 
much outside aid for its support. Before 
twenty years are over, even the boosters will 
become conscious of this fact, and perhaps a 
real trend toward decentralization of busi- 
ness and industry will be born, so that the 
old noble ideals of garden city and satellite 
community will appear here and there as 
realities, and no longer as mere utopian 
dreams. 

The blighted areas themselves offer a chal- 
lenge. When the last shreds of false specu- 
lative values have been wrung out of them, 
a process already under way, they will be 
seen as extraordinary opportunities for open- 
ing up a city, for taking care of its automo- 
bile parking needs, for bringing light and 
air into the contemporary chaos of buildings. 
Perhaps, too, by that time some kind of 
civic conscience, 1f not indeed definite city 
regulations, will take care of the bane of 
the present parking space—will see it not 
merely as a vacant lot, but as just as essen- 
tial a part of the city as are buildings them- 
selves. The first stages of this process of city 


opening, such as one sees in Detroit or parts 
of New York, are unquestionably disgrace- 
ful, hideous, squalid. But it is not the fact 
that these parking spaces are not built on 
which makes them so; it is rather the total 
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confusion of crude party walls, cheap 
ground surfacings, and the clamor of stri- 
dent advertising signs which make them so. 
Given a little time, a little more develop- 
ment of the control of outdoor advertising, 
given a more coherent sense of planning, 
the vacant lot, instead of the disgrace of the 
city, might become its saviour. 

And with the rationalization of the blighted 
area into a city asset will come also inevit- 
ably the gradual, growing use of trees and 
greenery. The movement 1s already well 
under way; the change which ten years have 
brought to New York in the attitude toward 
street tree-planting is little less than revolu- 
tionary. And, as the old, ugly, wasteful, out- 
dated buildings come down, more and more 
of the life-giving green of foliage will come 
to take their places. The delicate tracery of 
branches in front of a smooth wall or re- 
flected in the shining faces of wide windows 
will become not a special note, to be seen 
here and there as 1n Rockefeller Center, but 
a usual and an accepted part of the city pic- 
ture. The winds that rush around the great 
buildings will set leaves twinkling in the 
sun, instead of merely rolling waste paper 
down dirty pavements. Then, after the 
trees, who knows but flowers may follow, 
in window boxes, in protected beds, so that 
something of the gaiety of color one finds 
here and there in the Old World may come 
back to grace the New! 

I look forward, as well, to a growing free- 
dom in the use of bright color in our build- 
ings. As we grow more and more accustomed 
to the qualities of glass, the surfaces of 
metals, the pure hues possible in plastics, a 
new color sense will grow in us gradually. 
lor thirty years and more we have been 
building primarily a gray architecture. But 
thirty years is enough time for grays, and 
the next twenty will, I believe, see a much 
more daring use of brilliant color, not only 
in doors, window frames, and such details, 
but perhaps even in the major building 
materials themselves. As these come increas- 
ingly from the factory, the potentialities of 
color treatment are augmenting daily, and 
sooner or later we shall wake up to them. 
This movement is already to be seen in the 
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best window dressing of the smartest shops, 
in the bright colors of women’s clothes; 
even men in the summer have fallen under 
its influence in their sports dress. So that the 
city of twenty years from now should be a 
gayer, more glittering and polychromatic, 
as well as a more open place than the city 
of today. 

Our houses, I think, will become generally 





gayer, too. Despite the conservatism and the | 
inertia of large groups of our population, 
despite the superficiality of most current 
furniture fashions, there is evident a definite ‘| 
trend towards greater openness inside a | 
house as well as greater openness in the city. 
Living balconies will become more common 
in our cities; our boasted love of the open 
air will begin to express itself in reality. | 
Rooms in houses will be larger and there 
will be fewer of them, fewer waste halls 
and corridors. The closet problem will be 
better studied, so that closets will become as 
carefully designed for their particular type 
of storage as other rooms are supposed to be 
for their own special functions. In fact, the 


whole concept of the closet as a dark space 





inside a door, in which one can shove every- 
thing from empty trunks to broken lamps 
in one great confusion, may yield entirely 
to perhaps one sizable storage room for the 
inevitable flotsam and jetsam, and then eco- 
nomical cabinet space, easily cleanable and 
pleasant to look upon, for the scientific stor- 
age of clothes and utensils. 

But the greatest change in interior design is 
likely to come in the matter of mechanical 
equipment. The old time-honored Horatian 
principle of “art to hide art” is already be- 
ginning to operate in this field. After all, 
mechanical equipment is a means only. The 
days of our sentimental machine worship are 
over, and much mechanical equipment, par- 
ticularly heating equipment, is still all too 
visible. Pipes and radiators clutter a room; 
even register faces are difficult to design 
and, where air currents from them are 


strong, create a cleaning problem above and 


around them of considerable difficulty. Air 
conditioning is of course a great step for- 





ward in both efficiency of operation and con- 






cealment of means, but it may not be the 
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final answer. Radiant heat has certain tre- 
mendous_ psychological and _ physiological 
advantages over convected heat, and the de- 
velopment of panel heating is likely to pro- 
duce changes in house design almost as revo- 
lutionary as the change from fireplaces and 
stoves to steam and hot water. Artistically, 
too, panel heating would bring enormous 
changes, and we should be able again to de- 
sign rooms as freely and with as much unity 
as our forefathers, who did not have to 
worry about radiators and steam pipes, or 
registers in floors and walls. 

Lighting also is likely to change rapidly 
during the next two decades. Little by little 
the questions inherent in the use of electric 
lights of various kinds are finding better and 
better answers. Luminescent lighting from 
large sources of low intensity is just begin- 
ning to reveal its latent possibilities. The old 
crudenesses of the older methods of indirect 
lighting, with their unpleasant hypnotic ef- 
fect, are rapidly yielding to a study not only 
of light intensities but of light quality. 
Much remains to be done in psychological 
research in connection with lighting, espe- 
cially in connection with the subtler matters 
of emotional reaction to lights of different 
qualities, colors, and intensities, and their 
almost unconscious effect on feelings of 
well-being, cheerfulness, relaxation, and so 
on. When knowledge of this kind is com- 
monly available, then only may we expect 
artificial lighting to come finally into its 
own. Is it too much to hope that the next 
twenty years will bring this unbiased re- 
search? 

There will probably be less change in 


plumbing and plumbing fixtures; for two 


contrary trends are here observable, one 
toward small size in bathrooms and strict low 
cost—a movement which, carried through, 
might result in the mass production of com- 
plete minimum bathrooms like Buckminster 
Fuller’s brilliant sheet-metal bathroom — 
and the other toward bathrooms larger, sun- 
nier, and more open, toward bathrooms con- 
sidered as a kind of hygiene center, places 
where early morning listlessness and sleep- 
iness may be washed away in a flood of east- 
ern sun and the pleasant feel of clean, open 
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space. Both these movements will doubtless 
develop much further in the next twenty 
years, the Buckminster Fuller type coming 
into common use in low-cost housing and in 
any places where land congestion forces 
minimum size, the other type becoming 
more and more the rule in the larger houses 
and in country buildings generally. Yet the 
appearance of the bathroom, like the ap- 
pearance of the house factory or processing 
plant, the kitchen, will change as the new 
feeling for strong clear color comes into it. 
In hospital design the old harsh “sanitary” 
white is already giving place to carefully 
studied colors, equally sanitary but less 
filled with that queer mixture of dazzle and 
depression. The same will happen to kitch- 
ens and bathrooms, as people come to realize 
that all the activities of living, no matter 
what, are part of one symphony, all subject 
to the same aesthetic development; and, just 
as the architecture of the future cannot shut 
its eyes on any problem of human living 
however “low,” so in the individual house 
all the spaces will be equally studied. 

If cities and houses need to change, so per- 
haps the whole countryside may begin to 
show in twenty years a new aspect, as the 
ideals of human decency, of scientific land 
utilization, little by little spread out over it. 
The road itself and all its appurtenances 
will here and there become a piece of archi- 
tecture. The extraordinary human value of 
pure landscape is being more and more real- 
ized, thanks chiefly to the United States 
National Park Service and the various state, 
county, and municipal parkways and park 
areas. The movement against hit-or-miss 
roadside advertising is gathering strength 
yearly. Growing efficiency in the use of scrap 
metals and perhaps a new necessity for the 
re-use of scrap metals will do much to clean 
up the eyesores of the old town and village 
dump heaps; and perhaps in twenty years 
the first warning that one is approaching a 
town will not come, as it all too frequently 
does today, in a roadside pile of rusting tin 
cans and the disjecta membra of old auto- 
mobile bodies. 

It is along the line of road design that some 
of the most puzzling questions of future de- 
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THE ARCHITECT’S INFLUENCE WILL BE FELT IN 





THE CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT OF ROAD DESIGN 


velopments lie. Are roads merely ways of 
getting from one place to another in the 
quickest possible time? Or are they some- 
thing more; are they ways themselves of 
progressing through the countryside in an 
interesting and even leisurely manner, mak- 
ing the most of landscape and view? Or per- 
haps should there not be two entirely dif- 
ferent kinds of roads? A future of hundred- 
mile-an-hour highways is a future devoted 
not to making the most of a country but to 
annihilating it. Some people and some goods 
may possibly need to annihilate as much 
space as possible between point and point; 
but the ordinary man, tied to a job in one 
locality, with his car perhaps as much recrea- 
tion as transport, is debauched more than he 
is helped by terrific speeds. In a properly 
decentralized world, the distances covered 
by the ordinary man would be comparatively 
short; only on rare vacations would he have 
any need at all of the terrifying highways 
of a Futurama. Perhaps even more impor- 
tant than the growing web of speedways 
linking one overgrown megalopolis to an- 
other would be a movement toward the 
reclamation of the back road, the country 
road, with the aim of preserving its beauty, 
its personality, its leisure, at the same time 
that it is being rendered safer and smoother. 
Only so can the automobile be made the 
great enricher of human living which it 
might become, and not merely at its best the 
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younger brother of the railroad locomotive, 
and at its worst an engine of senseless de- 
struction of life and property. 


All of this is of course but one series of pos- 
sible pictures of what twenty years may 
bring. There is another series that keeps 
springing to my mind and seems almost as 
possible. The other series starts out with 
blighted areas becoming more_ blighted, 
more and more buildings boarded up or 
tumbling into disrepair. It shows the build- 
ings of today, as they age, repaired in casual] 
ways with cheap, ill-chosen materials, as all 
of the good materails and the good crafts- 
men are sucked into the insatiable maw of 
military preparation. It shows a world of 
people gradually fleeing from cities, gradu- 
ally losing all sorts of conveniences and 
ideals which they used to find indispensable. 
It shows a world probably of lessening pop- 
ulation, full of wandering hordes of unem- 
ployed looking for work, the children and 
grandchildren of the Okies of today, under 
skies filled with shiny and exquisite airplanes 
designed only to destroy, exquisite still be- 
cause into them has flowed all the world’s 
scientific skill that could better have been 
employed in rationalizing agriculture or de- 
veloping new industries. It shows a world 
beginning to slip back little by little inev- 
itably into a new barbarism, as little by little 
the classic world slipped into twilight dur- 
ing the 4th and 5th Centuries. This new 
series of pictures is not a pretty series. I only 
bring it up because I cannot escape it, and 
because I believe it is decisions made by all 
of us today and in the next few years—de- 
cisions of every kind, professional, political, 
which will determine the answer 
to the great enigma; for the great enigma 
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of today is the question of whether the way 
to the future is a road to progress, to the 
aim of the greatest possible enrichment of 
the living of every individual of whatever 
race, country, creed, or color, or the way of 
force and destruction which leads inescap- 
ably into barbarism. No war will ever settle 
this problem, whoever may be the victors; 
only We the People, everywhere, can decide 
which the road will be. 















LIVING FRONT OF VAHAN HAGOPIAN’S SUMMER AND WEEKEND HOME 
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SUMMER HOME 


DESIGNED BY VAHAN HAGOPIAN, OF NEW YORK 


Architects, given to day dreams and tenta- 
tive plans of the homes they would build 
for themselves, generally are interested in 
seeing what other members of the profes- 
sion build when they are their own clients. 
For instance, in designing the summer 
and weekend house presented here, Vahan 
Hagopian, New York, was able to give 
special attention to the preferences of his 
family, as well as full consideration to the 
possibilities of the steep woodland site over- 
looking a lake at Ridgefield, Connecticut. 
The result is a home as notable for its com- 
fort as for its pleasing interior and exterior 
appearance. 

Adapting the house to the steep grade of 
the land, the architect arranged the rooms at 
half-flight levels, facilitating intercommuni- 
cation and attaining added interior in- 
terest. Due to the layout, and to location of 
the windows, this house affords privacy for 
the various members of the family, who all 
wanted their own rooms, without sacrifice 
of floor space. Needless to add, an architect’s 
home was carefully designed for economy 
of cubage, materials, and workmanship. It 
cost about 30 cents a cubic foot. 

The construction of the house is frame on 
foundations of 8” concrete blocks, with 
roof of asphalt, decks of canvas, and steel 
casement windows. There was a modular 
spacing of the studs at 2’-0” on centers, to 
take standard 4’-0” sheets of 1” Canec 
board used for sheathing, 14” Canec board 
used for interior finish, and 3/16” Mason- 
ite used for siding, with batten joints. The 
studs were braced horizontally, at half their 
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height, and diagonally with plumber’s 
strap-iron, instead of let-in braces. Interior 
trim is of lattice strip and exterior trim was 
eliminated. 

The 1” Canec board also was used with 
Ferro-Therm for insulation under the roof 


and decks of the Hagopian house. 




























RELATION OF THE HAGOPIAN HOUSE TO THE 
WOODLAND SITE IS SO INTIMATE THAT IT IS 
VIRTUALLY CAMOUFLAGE, AS THE PHOTO- 
GRAPHS MADE BY GEORGE VAN ANDA SHOW. 
THE VIEW ABOVE IS FROM THE SOUTHWEST 
(SEE PLOT PLAN OVER-PAGE) TOWARD THE 
LIVING ROOM AND TERRACE AND THE SPA- 
CIOUS SUN DECKS ABOVE. THE PLEASING PROS- 


PECT FROM THE HOUSE, LOOKING TOWARD 


THE LAKE, IS INDICATED BY THE VIEW AT 


THE RIGHT. IN TAKING ADVANTAGE OF THE 
STEEP GRADE DOWN TO THE LAKE, HAGOPIAN 
PLANNED THE VARIOUS PARTS OF THE HOME 
AT HALF-FLIGHT LEVELS, FACILITATING CIR- 
CULATION AND ALSO EMPHASIZING THE IN- 
FORMAL CHARACTER. THE OPENNESS OF THE 
LIVING ROOM, WITH ITS CONTINUOUS BAND 
OF WINDOWS AT THE FRONT, IS EVIDENT IN 
THESE PHOTOGRAPHS AND THE TOP VIEW 
ACROSS PAGE. HAVING THIS PLEASANT LIVING 
SPACE AND THE ‘TREE-SHADED TERRACE, 
THE FAMILY DECIDED AGAINST A PORCH 


PUENTE FO Rares 














ALTHOUGH THE LIVING ROOM IS NORMAL SIZE FOR A SMALL HOUSE IT HAS A FEELING OF SPACIOUSNESS 


DUE TO THE CONTINUOUS BAND OF WINDOWS ON THREE SIDES AT THE END TOWARD THE LAKE. EXAM- 


INATION OF THE PLANS, BELOW, WILL SHOW THAT ENTRANCE TO THE HOUSE IS AT A MIDDLE LEVEL. 


THIS GIVES READY ACCESS TO CHILDREN’S ROOMS, DINING ROOM, KITCHEN AND FUTURE MAID’S ROOM 


BEYOND, AS WELL AS THE LIVING ROOM AND ADJACENT TERRACE JUST SEVEN STEPS BELOW. A HALF- 


FLIGHT ABOVE IS THE MASTER’S ROOM—A STUDIO AND SITTING AREA, WITH ADJACENT DECKS OVERLOOK- 


ING THE LAKE, TO WHICH THE HAGOPIANS CAN RETIRE WHEN THEY WISH TO LEAVE THE ACTIVITIES OF 


THEIR CHILDREN. MOST ISOLATED ROOM IN THE HOUSE IS THE ARCHITECT’S STUDY, A HALF-FLIGHT 


ABOVE THE MASTER’S ROOM, WITH ITS OWN PRIVATE DECK ON THE NORTHEAST CORNER OF THE HOUSE 
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THIS VIEW OF THE HAGOPIAN HOUSE FROM A HIGHER POINT ON THE SITE SHOWS THE ENTRANCE SIDE. 
NOTE THE SECLUDED DECK OUTSIDE THE TOP-FLOOR STUDY. THE DETAILS BELOW—THE RAILING OF THE 
SECOND FLOOR DECK AND THE STAIR RAIL—SHOW THE SIMPLICITY OF THE ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT. 


THE MASONITE SIDING AND BATTENS ARE FAWN COLOR, EXPOSED WOODWORK SPRUCE GREEN 
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AN ARCHITECT’S SUMMER HOME, BY VAHAN HAGOPIAN, OF NEW YORK 
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CAMERA STUDY OF THE MOSAIC TILE DOME OF MOSQUE SHAIKH LUTF ALLAH—1603 A.D.—ISFAHAN. THIS 


AND PHOTOGRAPH OVER-PAGE ARE FROM THE CURRENT PERSIAN EXHIBITION BEING HELD IN NEW YORK 
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PATTERN OF RAKED JOINTS IN 13TH CENTURY PERSIAN BRICKWORK 
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B. DOUGLAS RESIDENCE, ASHEVILLE, BY HENRY IRVEN GAINES 
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DOUGLAS RESIDENCE, 


ASHEVILLE, 


THE DOUGLAS RESIDENCE IS LOCATED IN 
THE COUNTRY CLUB AREA OF ASHEVILLE, 
NORTH CAROLINA. IT IS INTERESTING TO 
NOTE THAT ALL THE CASEMENT WIN- 
DOWS HAVE TILT-IN TRANSOMS PERMIT- 
TING VENTILATION WITHOUT LETTING 
IN RAIN WHILE THE OWNERS ARE AB- 
SENT. AN ATTIC FAN AND GRILLE IN THE 
SECOND FLOOR HALL ALSO INSURE A CIR- 
CULATION OF AIR. THE EXTERIOR IS OF 
BRICK, PAINTED WHITE, AND THE IN- 
TERIOR IS FINISHED WITH CANVAS 
STRETCHED OVER WALLBOARD AND 
PAINTED. THE JOINTS IN THE WALL- 
BOARD WERE TAPED. THE PHOTOGRAPHS 
MADE BY F. S. LINCOLN, OF NEW YORK 


BY HENRY IRVEN GAINES 
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SMALL HOUSE FOR THE ARCHITECT, BY PAUL LASZLO, CALIFORNIA 


JUNE 1940 367 





THE CONCRETE AND STEEL HOUSE THAT PAUL LASZLO, OF BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA, WANTS TO BUILD 


FOR HIMSELF IS DEPICTED BY THE PAINTED CARDBOARD MODEL SHOWN HERE IN PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
JULIUS SHULMAN. ENTRANCE AND GARAGE OPENING AT THE UPPER LEVEL ARE SEEN ABOVE. THE DOWN- 
STAIRS ROUND LIVING ROOM, BEHIND A CURVED GLASS WALL, IS REPRESENTED BELOW IN WATER COLOR 
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THE SKETCH ABOVE OF A SCENE ON THE NEW YORK WATERFRONT IS REPRESENTATIVE OF THE WORK 
OF ALBERT LOECHER, DESIGNER AND DELINEATOR WHOSE TALENTS HAVE BEEN EMPLOYED IN THE PAST 
TWO YEARS BY SEVERAL NOTED NEW YORK ARCHITECTS. ONE MORE SKETCH AND TWO OF LOECHER’S 
RENDERINGS ARE SHOWN ON THE PAGES FOLLOWING. BEFORE COMING TO THIS COUNTRY IN 1938, THIS 
GERMAN ARCHITECT COLLABORATED WITH ERNST MAY AT BRESLAU AND FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN, LOECHER’S 
BIRTHPLACE, IN TOWN-PLANNING, LOW-COST HOUSES FOR RURAL AND INDUSTRIAL WORKERS, MODERN 
HOUSING AND SCHOOLS. HE ALSO WORKED IN RUSSIA, WITH MAY AND OTHER COLLABORATORS, DESIGN- 
ING HOUSES, THEATERS, CLUBS, AND SOME WORK FOR THE MOSCOW AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION. LATER 
HE STUDIED LOW-COST METROPOLITAN HOUSING PROBLEMS IN LONDON, ENGLAND, FOR A SHORT TIME 


SKETCHES AND TWO PENCIL RENDERINGS — BY ALBERT LOECHER 
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WEST 160TH STREET, MANHATTAN, 





SKETCHED BY ALBERT LOECHER 
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INTERIOR OF A PROPOSED COLLEGE 
LIBRARY, DRAWN BY ALBERT LOECHER 
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Prepared by DON GRAF, B.S., M.Arch. 











DISREGAR D OF 


The illustration below and the following text is an 
exact transcription of an advertisement which ap- 


peared in the Bridgeport Post on April 28, 1940. 
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ji oe OBVIOUS 


THE ANTI-HURRICANE NEW MODEL 
SAFETY HOUSING 

1. With the recent achievement of Masonry 
Architecture for the new type of perpetual resis- 
tancy of residential housing or rural homes. 

2. To build the walls of the safety housing re- 
auires the new type of blocks made of solid mate- 
rial. Resistant for fire and waterproofing, such 
blocks are of white face, but at request can be of 
different colored faces. 

3. Here is shown one of the new model apart- 
ment houses. No. 2 built two stories high of fire- 


proofing blocks. The first story wall is built of 
blocks size 12” high x 24” long x 12” thick. The 
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of 8” high x 16” long and 8” 


4. On tthe illustrated 
house No. 2, to the right you see a large door to 
accede into a room suitable for store room, or for 
On the left side near the corner 
for residential entrance on 
bath- 


apartment 


two-car garage. 


shows a smaller door 
the ground flooring of three rooms and 
room. 

5. On the left side of the 
you will see near the ending the entrance door to 


accede up to the second story apartment, with four 


longitudinal view 


large rooms and bath. Also through the same en- 
trance can be continued to accede to the third 
story attic apartment of four rooms and bath. 

6. The new housing program’s roofs will be 
as aerial bombing proof from aeroplane attack in 
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second story is built from smaller sizes of blocks 


Index No. i: 




















war time, which fire hazard material will 
eliminate in the next future edifices; which will 
use only solid material as fire-water proofing eff- 


semicircular vault, 


any 


cient construction of cross 
which acts at all four extremities of the roofing to 
ending as balconies system. A department of man- 
ufacture plant for the production of the new type 
of solid blocks as fire-water proofing will be pro- 
moted. 


7. This opportunity is very valuable, for land 
owners, for capitalists, and skilled laborers, to or- 
ganize the Cooperative Industrialization, for 
ducing unemployment if we wish to stimulate the 


for reducing the local State and Federal 


re- 


prosperity, 

tax. 
The 

Industrial Corp., P. 


Capitalist and Laborers’ 
Stratford, Conn. 


Land Owners’ 
O. Box 33, 
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‘The usual setting for a symphony orchestra is a 
bare, brightly-lighted stage, a packing-box podium, 
chairs of the sort used at funerals, and “the palace 
scene” for a background. Musical audiences, how- 
ever, have appeared insensitive to visual beauty— 
the discrepancy between what their ears and their 
eyes encounter disturbing them so little that they 
have accepted the latter without protest. 

Robert Alfred Shaw, 
zen active in that city’s cultural life, did protest, 


prominent Brooklyn citi- 


however, and in a most effective fashion: he went 
to the unheard-of length of employing an archi- 
tect who is also a theatrical designer, to provide 
a suitable setting in which the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra might give its concerts in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. And he paid for the 
whole thing himself. 
As the designer of this setting, I consulted with 
Willem Men: gelberg, who provided with the 
necessary data, and described the sort of a setting 
which had proved satisfactory in that conductor’s 
native country of Holland. This was an enclosure 
with the rear wall slightly curved, joined to the 
side walls by curved corner-pieces, and the whole 
covered with a high, raking ceiling. The Brooklyn 
Academy setting was desi oned along these general 
lines, with a rz aised platform all across the rear and 
a podium down front for the conductor. In the 
‘ide walls at right and left were lofty double doors, 
decorated 1 n gold and color, and all the vertical 





The functional importance of the orchestra setting as 
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wall surfaces, which were perfectly plain, were 
painted a dark, rich violet, sparingly spattered with 
gold. The lighting was from concealed x-ray bor- 
ders provided with gelatines which imparted to the 
most sallow complexion a faintly rosy tinge. 

With this setting Arturo Toscanini, who con- 
ducted the first concert, expressed himself as highly 
pleased. Characteristically, the only thing which he 
did not like was a spot-light on himself, which he 
ordered eliminated. The broadcast director also 
affirmed that the music came over the air better 
than it had theretofore. This was perhaps due in 
part to the fact that the rear wall was made of 
wood-veneer for the first ten feet of its height. 
This feature greatly pleased ‘Toscanini. 

I was recently called upon to deal with a some- 
what similar problem in connection with experi- 
ments by Harry Barnhart, community chorus 
leader, with what he calls “symphonic band.” 
This consists of a group of performers organized 
and instrumented according to a scheme aimed to 
correct certain defects existent in usual set-up. For, 
according to Barnhart, the military band and the 
symphonic orchestra as at present constituted 
are unsatisfactory because unscientific; being a 
‘srowth,” and not an organism in the true sense. 
Though this opinion is shared by many musicians, 
Barnhart was the first to attack the problem in 
practical fashion. In weekly rehearsals with a 
group of unemployed instrumentalists—some_ of 


\0 Boss Fiddie, 


an acoustical reflector also has received attention 


lately due to well-publicized experimentation with the seating of the various units of the orchestra, initi- 
ated by Leopold Stokowski when he abandoned the conventional seating diagramme d at the left (still 
favored by Toscanini, Koussevitzky, Barbirclli, and others) for the arrangement diagrammed at the right. 
Stokowski readily admits that proper acoustical reflection 1s essential. Diagrams from Wide World 
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them of considerable eminence—he has been 
experimenting along new lines for a period of 
more than a year. 

Desiring to present the achieved results before 
the public in the most attractive manner pos- 
sible, my friend Barnhart appealed to me to 
help bring this about. Accordingly, I devised 
the stage setting shown above. The merit of 
this stand is that beside being thoroughly 
practical it possesses an inherent beauty and 
distinction, and displays the performers to the 


best possible advantage. The four turret-like 
circular platforms, of different sizes and of 
varying height, are designed to accommodate 
special “families” of instruments, groups of 
singers, or soloists, to which it is desired to 
give prominence—a prominence enhanced by 
spot-lighting, to which the shape and char- 
acter of these features lend themselves. 

Every feature of this stand has been the 
subject of vivid discussion, and it appears to 
meet every practical requirement. 
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PANELED ENDIN NorTHEAST Room, First FLoor 


CAPTAIN SAMUEL TREVETT HOUSE 


(Built about 1750) 
| MARBLEHEAD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PANELED Enpb IN SouTHWEsT Room, First FLoor 


WADSWORTH HOUSE—1726—CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
{ 130 } 





















SOME NEW ENGLAND PANELED ROOM ENDS 


from the SEVENTEENTH and EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Photographs by ArtHur C. HasKELL 


HE general prevalence of the paneled 
wall along one side of the room in- 
terior, where the fireplace is located, 


B is widely established in most resi- 

» dential structures of the Seventeenth 
alse and Eighteenth Centuries in New 
England. Its origin derives from the principal type- 
plan of the one-room with fireplace at one end, or the 
two-room floor plan with the central chimney, that is 
almost universally found employed in early dwellings 
in that region. In either case, three sides of the room 
were along the exterior wall of the building. 

A house built before 1660 by one of the wealthiest 
men in the Plymouth Colony, when taken down and 
removed to a new location about twelve years ago, 
revealed that the original oak frame was covered with 
one and one-eighth inch, wide oak boards, extending 
from the sill to the plate for the full two stories of the 
dwelling’s height, with wide “shadow mouldings” 
along both edges of the inside face of the boards. 
They were indubitably intended to be exposed as the 
finish wall of the rooms inside. 

This same sort of construction was used in Con- 
necticut, in a building of as late date as 1820, where, 
however, the space between the rough natural edges 
of the boarding was plugged with lime mortar, and 
then split lathing nailed against the inner face of the 
wall and finish-coated with plaster. 

On the other hand, both in that State and in Massa- 
chusetts, as well as others in New England, we have 
the early custom of placing the original split oak 
clapboards directly upon the exterior uprights of the 
old oak frames (without the use of any exterior board- 
ing), the wall facing of the room inside being then 
either plastered on split laths, often six to eight feet 
long, nailed to the inner face of the frame; or some- 
times faced on the interior with wide horizontal pine 
boarding, with feather-edge or lapped joints. An in- 
stance of a dwelling, built in 1649, illustrates the 
former method. In that particular case, the space 
between the studs was filled with puddled clay, prob- 
ably from the inside as the split lath boards were 
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added course over course. The clay was fluid enough 
to work out and fill up the spaces between the lapping 
oak rived clapboards, which were probably also plugged 
up with moist clay from the exterior, to insulate the 
wall and keep it tight against weather and cold. 

On the face of the fourth, or inner wall of the room, 
the problem that confronted the early builders was 
entirely different. Here they were only concerned 
with surfacing the wall so that the unsightly bulk and 
rough clay daubing of the chimney stack would be con- 
cealed, but at the same time so that all the heat from 
flues and fireplaces would be left to radiate through 
the interior of the dwelling on all its floors and attic, 
for its full height. And as the need for fuller insula- 
tion against the cold New England winters became 
more and more important with each succeeding gener- 
ation, the better insulation of plaster came to be 
accepted for use inside all the exterior walls of the 
dwelling (especially as limerock sources were discov- 
ered and worked more generally in the different 
settlements), while the transmittal of heat through 
the open pores of the wooden walls upon each side of 
the chimney stack and its clustering fireplaces was also 
generally appreciated. This was especially true be- 
fore the painting of interior woodwork became fash- 
ionable. This period seems to vary in different sec- 
tions, the earlier dates being about 1750, while many 
interiors are known to have been left in the natural 
wood, without paint, up to as late as a hundred years 
later. As the earlier paints used resembled rather 
thin pigment stains, they did little to fill the pores of 
the woods or prevent the passage of heat. But with 
the general use of heavier pigments, such as lead, as 
a protecting surface, of course the wood pores were 
entirely closed. 

It should also be remembered that much of the 
paneling now found in early houses was not installed 
at the date given for the original construction of the 
dwelling, but in most cases was added many years 
later. The use of wide pine boards with feather or 
grooved edges for covering room walls was general in 
New England during the Seventeenth Century. 
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PANELED WALL IN SouTHEAST Room, First FLoor 
COL. RUGGLES WOODBRIDGE HOUSE—1788—HADLEY, MASS. 


PANELED Enp 1n West BEDROOM HAB.S. 


GEORGE WARD HOUSE—1712—LAKEVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
{ 132 ] 


H.A.B.S. 


Near the end of that period—or 
early in the years that followed, 
raised panels, placed against the 
face of framed stiles, and held in 
position by some sort of bolec- 
tion-shaped moulding, are fre- 
quently found, and in some sec- 
tions this style is seen in dwellings 
built even after 1750. But mean- 
while, the use of tall narrow 
panels, with a wide rail to stiffen 
the wall just below the middle of 
its height, began to supplant ear- 
lier methods, or even, in many 
cases, was applied upon the face 
of earlier paneling. This became 
the most prevalent and generally 
used style, extending up nearly 
to the end of that century. Fol- 
lowing this usage, the four walls 
of the rooms were more and more 
generally all plastered, and the 
Georgian type of mantel, with 
shelf and overmantel extending 
up to the room cornice, became 
the fashion, until the overmantel 
itself came to be discontinued 
shortly after the beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

The illustrations show a few 
examples of the earliest type of 
interior boarded wall surfacing 
(pages 134 and 140) that still 
remain unsullied by the addition 
of later paint coatings. Follow- 
ing this, came walls with applied 
or raised panels (page 135). This 
required a heavy moulding, that 
continued into later years as an 
emphasis to the overmantel pan- 
el (pages 129, 138, 139 and 144). 
Then came another form of cover- 
ing border moulding (132, 143, 
144); and, finally, the simpler 
panel moulding most commonly 
and widely used, which appears 
in all the panels on page 130, and 
in many other New England 
wall treatments. It is also char- 
acteristic that all the effect of 
this type of paneling is obtained 
without the use of any separate 
strip of moulding. The quarter- 
round itself is run along the inner 
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Earty Woopwork, SoutH Enpb or KircHEN BEDROOM 


BRYANT-CUSHING HOUSE—1698—NORWELL, MASS. 


r Eo 


al 


edge of the framed enclosing 
stiles, and the thin sloping 
border running around all four 
sides of the enclosed panel, in- 
tended to fit into the grooved 
edge of the stile, itself func- 
tionally completes the raised 
moulding panel section. 

With one exception, 1760 is 
about the latest date of the 
houses whose interior wall treat- 
ments have been illustrated, and 
in later dwellings, of course, the 
paneling is far more likely to have 
been installed as part of the orig- 
inal finish. It is in the earlier 
dwellings that later interior pan- 
eled walls and mantels, and cas- 
ing over of early structural beams 
and posts, are usually found. 

FRANK CHouTEAU Brown, 


BF. A. 5. A. 


(Historic American Buildings Survey) 


PANELED FIREPLACE WALL IN OLD Livinc Room 


CUSHING HOUSE—1720—HINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PANELED Enp, West SIDE or East BEDROOM (Historic Americen Buildings Survey) 


SIMON BRADSTREET HOUSE—1667—NORTH ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PANELED Enp, West Sipe or East Beproom = ‘Storie American Buildings Survey) 


BENJAMIN ABBOT FARMHOUSE—1685—ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 
(See Measured Drawings on Page 136) 


{ 135 } 
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PANELED Enp 1n NortHwest BEDROOM 


CURTIS TAVERN—1765—GRANVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 






































PANELED EnpD IN SOUTHWEST PARLOR 


GEN. JOSEPH L. DWIGHT HOUSE—175g—GREAT BARRINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
(See Measured Drawing on Page 137) 
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PANELED ENp 1N SouTHWEsT BEDROOM 


COL. WILLIAM R. LEE HOUSE—174s—MARBLEHEAD, MASSACHUSETTS 


PANELED END 1N NortTHweEst BEDROOM 


JEREMIAH LEE MANSION—1768—MARBLEHEAD, MASSACHUSETTS 
{ 139 } 
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(Historic American Buildings Survey) 
PinE PANELED WALL IN SouTHWEST Room, First FLoor 


CAPTAIN SAMUEL TREVETT HOUSE—c.1750—MARBLEHEAD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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(Historic American Buildings Survey) 
GRAINED AND PANELED END IN SoutTHWEsT Room, First FLoor 


SQUIRE WILLIAM SEVER HOUSE—1760—KINGSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
{ 142 } 
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(Historic American Buildings Survey) 


PANELED END IN SECOND FLoor Room 
OLD MARSHALL HOUSE—c.1760—BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 























(Historic American Buildings Survey) 
PANELED Enp IN NortHEAST Room, SECOND FLooR 


JOSHUA (“WASHINGTON”) WARD HOUSE—c.1760—SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
{ 143 ] 
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LESSON 3—INDICATING BRICK AT LARGE AND SMALL SCALE 


PENCIL POINTS 




















PENCIL BROADSIDES—3 


BY THEODORE KAUTZKY 


This month we turn to the problem of in- 
dicating brickwork at both small and large 
scale. The illustrations show two examples 
which in scale are approximately what you 
might encounter in an office perspective 
rendering, but the principles back of their 
execution extend to cover any reasonable 
scale. 

The same suggestion I made last month 
with regard to stone textures applies to 
brickwork. That is, you can to advantage go 
out before you begin to draw and look 
closely at a number of brick walls, making 
a mental note of the things that give them 
their character both when seen at a little dis- 
tance and near at hand. Differences in color 
of individual bricks, shadows in the mortar 
joints, the type of bond, and the thickness 
of joints become of more importance as the 
scale increases. At the smaller scale, these 
things cannot be shown in detail but it is im- 
portant to know that they exist if you want 
to be intelligent about suggesting them with 
your pencil. 

At the smaller scale, one of the important 
things to look out for is the perspective 
direction of the brick courses. The example 
shown is seen almost in direct elevation and 
there was not much chance of going astray. 
When the surface of the wall is viewed at 
more of an angle, however, you will have 
to watch carefully to keep the direction of 
courses correct as you work down the wall. 
Assuming that you have now laid out your 
drawing lightly, we will start to render it. 
Decide in your mind, if possible, how you 
are going to dispose your values to get an 
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interesting composition with dark against 
light and light against dark and a sparkling 
play of sunshine and shadow. Begin to put 
in the darkest values. For the shadows, use 
broad diagonal strokes, making them not too 
dense and allowing occasional spots of white 
paper to break up any .monotonous areas. 
Now begin at the top of the brick surface to 
render the brick itself. In doing this, avoid 
monotony by varying the length of strokes 
from course to course. Do not indicate each 
separate brick but occasionally use a short 
stroke among the longer ones. Break the 
horizontal strokes by introducing diagonal 
lines once in a while and sometimes cover an 
irregular area with a series of short diag- 
onals, keeping the value the same as ad- 
jacent brick courses. The wall in general 
should grade from dark at the top to light 
at the bottom. As you work down, you can 
leave more whites to show through between 
courses but everywhere avoid monotony or 
regularity. To suggest weathering, use some 
vertical shading, particularly near the top 
where it would occur in nature. These verti- 
cal strokes can be put in either as you render 
or later, on top of earlier strokes. You can 
also put in some dark bricks here and there, 
but don’t overdo it. 

When you finish, if you are successful, you 
will have indicated a brick surface that has 
a convincing texture, that is full of interest, 
that provides contrasts where you want 
them, and that suggests shadows falling 
upon it from nearby trees. 

Turning to larger scale, the things you have 
now learned can be applied with more ex- 
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actitude, but no less freedom. In the piece of 
wall shown at the bottom of the accompany- 
ing plate, the individual bricks show up 
more clearly but the surface is well broken 
up with diagonal strokes and areas shaded to 
the appropriate values. Here, the individual 
bricks appear as single strokes made with a 
properly sharpened pencil. They vary in 
value as the bricks themselves vary in color. 
Shadows have been indicated sharply under 
some of them and the mortar joints are left 
white in many places, taking care however 
to distribute the sparkling whites irregularly. 
If you practice copying this drawing and 
then apply what you learn to examples of 
your own invention you will acquire free 
dom and command as you go along. 


If you do not succeed in producing a satis 











factory result, it may be that you need to 
refer back to Lesson 1 and do some more 
practice of individual strokes. It may be be- 
cause you are not keeping your pencil prop- 
erly sharpened. Or it may be that you are 
not keeping in mind at all times that monot- 
ony must be avoided through variety of 
strokes, contrasting values, and opposition 
of forms. Only by exercising constant con- 
trol over your whole composition, seeing it 
broadly while you are drawing in detail, can 
you produce a completely artistic result. But 
there is hope for you—if you keep on try- 
ing. 

Next month we will describe the ways of in- 
dicating wood textures—shingles, clap- 
boards, rough siding, etc. So don’t put off 
conquering the subject of brick. Do it now. 
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A SYMBOL OF 
Creation 


Harnessing the power of a typhoon of dry 






steam to break, smash, demolish particles of 






natural graphite so that a new form emerges; 






but the cunning of it is that the infinitely small 






particles of the new form, Typhonite, are of con- 






trolled size, a hitherto unachieved performance, 






which assures leads of unexampled evenness 






and strength. 






Nowhere else are there such perfected leads 
as those in Dixon’s Typhonite Eldorado pencils, 






in the complete range from 6B to 9H, I7 degrees. 






Here’s perfection blossoming at just the right 
time in Dixon’s Typhonite Eldorado pencils. 






Order Dixon’s Typhonite 
Eldorado pencils from 







your regular source of 








PENCIL SALES DEPARTMENT, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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SCULPTURED BEAUTY 
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c ARCHITECTURAL GLASS furnishes the architect with 
a new, delightful medium for artistic expression. It frees 
him from many of the old limitations imposed by the impos- 
sibility of actually modeling in glass. For now, PC Archi- 


tectural Glass can be produced in sculptured panels, either 
large or small, which reproduce in glowing, beautiful glass, 
the architect's or designer’s own modeling in clay or plaster. 


It permits him to use pieces of glass as large as 4 feet by 4 feet 
to reproduce a single design, or to make up larger sculptured 
panels by combining a number of glass sections to create an 
overall design. 

PC Architectural Glass is also available in a wide range of 
attractive standard shapes. Send the coupon . . . now 
for free literature giving additional information. 


At the New York World's Fair, visit the Glass Center Building 
and the Pittsburgh House of Glass 


“piTTsBURGH” slonah for Zualily Glass 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
2119 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Please send me, without obligation, your free literature on PC Architectural Glass. 
Name \ddress 
Cit State 


ARCHITECTURAL 
GLASS 


Distributed by 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
and by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast 
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DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of charge, 
notices from readers (dealers excepted) having for sale or desir- 
ing to purchase books, drawing instruments, and other property 
pertaining directly to the profession or business in which most 
of us are engaged. Only those items will be listed for sale which 
we can no longer supply from our own stock. Such _ notices 
will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no limit to the 
number of different notices pertaining to different things which 
any subscriber may insert. 


PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the opening of 
new offices for the practice of architecture, changes in archi- 
tectural firms, changes of address and items of personal interest 
will be printed free of charge. 

FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we shall 
continue to print, free of charge, notices from architects or 
others requiring designers, draftsmen, specification writers, or 
superintendents, as well as from those seeking similar positions. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUTSIDE OF 
THE UNITED STATES: Should you be interested in any build- 
ing material or equipment manufactured in America, we will 
gladly procure and send, without charge, any information you 
may desire. 

Notices submitted for publication in these Service Depart- 
ments must reach us before the twelfth of each month 
if they are to be inserted in the next issue. Address all 
communications to 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 


THE MART 


We will pay 35c per copy, plus postage, for copies of the 
July, 1939, issue of PENciL Points. Must be in good 
condition. Subscription Department, care of PENcIL 
PoInTs. 

WANTED: A copy of Architec-tonics, The Tales of Tom 
Thumtack, Architect, published by William T. Com- 
stock Company, 1914. Please do not write unless price 
and condition of book is stated in first letter. Communi- 
cate with Miss Flagg, care of PeEncit Points. 

Sydney S. Sylvester, 3312 Perry Avenue, Bronx, New 
York, has the following architectural books for sale, in 
extra fine condition: Architectural Shades and Shadows, 
Edgar G. Shelton; Picturesque Architecture of Mexico, 
LaBeaume & Papi; Library of Architectural Documents, 
Toscane; Elements of Drawing, John Ruskin; Flats, 
Houses and Cottage Homes, W. Shaw Sparrow; La 
Belgique Monumental, Van Leer; Italian Furniture and 
Interiors, G. L. Hunter; Architecture of Southern Spain, 
A. Whittlesey; /nventional Geometry, 1. N. Failor. 

WILL SHARE: Established New York architect’s office to 
share with an architect. Reasonable rent; good oppor- 
tunity. Phone MUrray Hill 2-3360. 


Fred C. Walz, 252 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn., has 
for sale A Treatise on the Five Orders of Architecture, 
by George Richardson, Architect, London. Contains 22 
plates engraved in acquatinia; complete explanations in 
English and French. 

Vera B. Mohr, 328 Florida Avenue, Lake View, New Or- 
leans, La., has for sale a collection of architectural 
books and magazines, in perfect condition. Would like 
to dispose of them as a lot. This is a good opportunity 
for any one wishing to establish an architectural library. 
Write to Miss Mohr for list. 

SPACE TO SUBLET: Architect has space in New York 
City office. Will sublet or consider exchange of service 
in return. Space about 25’-0’" x 25’-0’’. Office equipped 
with air brush, etc. Phone: MUrray Hill 4-5675. 


(Continued on page 42, Advertising Section ) 
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FLOORS FLEXIBLE TO THE ARCHITECT'S DESIGN 
_.. PRACTICAL FOR HIS CLIENTS! 
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Stinctive Personal-ized * floc 
2 oP air ; 
of Nairn Linoleum 


N PLANNING beautiful, distinctive school floors the architect finds 
Nairn Linoleum “ready made” for his purposes. Extremely flexible, 
easy to work with, it fits any decorative scheme. Allows new and 
wider scope in designing interesting interiors. 
At the same time, Nairn Linoleum furnishes the client with a 
practical floor that meets every school requirement. Beautiful and dis- 


TRADEMARK REGISTERED 


tinctive. Built for years of service. Easy to clean. Requires little 
maintenance. Footeasy and quietizing. Sanitary, because its satin- 
smooth surface is completely free from cracks that retain dirt. 
Installed by Authorized Contractors, Nairn Linoleum carries Floors and Walls 
a guaranty bond covering the full value of workmanship and 
materials. CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY. 


*Trademark Registered 
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THAT 4 o’CLOCK 
LET-DOWN 


























Fig. 1266 
Pat. applied for 
Wood Seat and Back 


“HALLOWELL” 


3 ey elo) 


Designed by men who have personally spent 
many years “on the board,” the stool shown 
above permits draftsmen full freedom of 
movement plus the greatest possible comfort. 
This combination of advantages does much to 
eliminate the familiar afternoon let-down and 
at all times provides work-producing comfort. 


“Hallowell” Steel Stools in- 
corporate modern, full 
welded construction which 
insures lifetimes of wear. 
Wobble and general disinte- 
gration which soon afflict 
ordinary riveted stools just 
can’t appear. ‘‘Hallowell’’ 
prices are right, too. Send 
now for full information. 
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JENKINTOWN, PENNA. 















SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


(Continued from page 40, Advertising Section) 


John P. McDermott, Room 602, 512 5th Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., would like to obtain a used Leroy lettering 
set. Please state lowest price for cash. 


Alberto P. de Carvalho, P. O. Box No. 1426, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, has for sale the following rare and precious ar- 
chitectural books: Prospettiva de Pittori E Architetti, 
D’Andrea Pozzo, Rome 1702, 2 vols.; L’Architettura di 
Marco Vitruvio Pollione, comments and notes by Mar- 
chese Berardo Galiani, 2nd edition, Siena 1790; / Quat- 
tro Libri Dell Architettura, di Andrea Palladio, Venice 
1570; Journal of Indian Art, quarterly, complete from 
first issue in 1884 to 1902, bound. All in very good 
condition. Only good offer accepted, separately or one 
lot. 

William J. Schlesinger, 1518 Sulphur Avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo., has the following for sale: November 1913 to 
December 1914 of Architectural Review, bound; Vol. 
34, No. 3 to Vol. 38, No. 5, 1922 and 1923 of Archi- 
tectural Forum, bound; catalogs of architectural club 
exhibitions—Baltimore Ist 1896, Pittsburgh 1903-1905- 
1911, Cleveland 1897-1900-1901-1909, Chicago 
1896-7, Detroit 1900, T-Square Club of Phila. 1899, 
Penna. Academy of Fine Arts 1895, Academy of Fine 
Arts, 1895, 1929 Year Book Society of Beaux-Arts 
Architects. Any reasonable offer. 

James J. Matera, 646 FE. 231st Street, Bronx, New York, 
would like to obtain a copy of Architectural Graphic 
Standards. Please state price. 

W. Hindley, 3505 Wayne Avenue, Apt. 3-F, Bronx, New 
York, has the following copies of PENcu. Points for 
sale: 1922 through 1928. 

George F. Bosworth, 171 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass., 
has the following books for sale: Pugin’s Examples of 
Gothic Architecture, 3 vols., 224 plates, 1850; Pugin’s 
Gothic Ornament, 100 plates; Open Timber Roofs, 
Brandon, 1849; Northern Italian Details, 143 plates, 
1916; The Architectural Reprint, vol. 2, 128 plates, 
1902; English Cottages and Doorway Gardens, Ditch- 
field, 1905. 

Robert B. Trivett, Jr., 35 Cambridge Street, E. Orange, 
N. J., would like to obtain a copy of Handbook of 
Architectural Practice, published by the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. Please state price. 


PERSONALS 
DANIEL PAUL HIGGINS and OTTO R. EGGERS, 


Architects, New York, N. Y., announce the association 
of Mr. George F. Denniston, who will assume adminis- 
trative direction of the firm, Eggers & Higgins. 

FRANK J. PICHLER, Architect, has opened an office for 
the practice of architecture at 404 Huntington Bank 
Building, Columbus, Ohio. 

HENRY L. BLATNER and GILES YATES van per 
BOGERT, Architects, have formed the partnership of 
Blatner & van der Bogert, with Colin Cobban as associ- 
ate. They will practice architecture at 82 State Street, 


Albany, N. Y. 


JAMES ROSS GILLIE and ROBERT DuBOSE BUR- 


BANK, Architects, have formed a partnership under the 
firm name of Burbank & Gillie, for the practice of 
architecture and industrial design, at 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. N. Y. 
BOAK & PARIS, INC., Architects, have moved their office 
to 18 East 41st Street, New York, N. Y., Room 1302. 
The new phone number is MUrray Hill 3-0495-6. 
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SCULPTURE PRIZE 

The award of the $2,000 Sculpture 
Fellowship of the American Academy 
in Rome for two years beginning 
October 1, to John Gulias, of New 
York, has been announced. If inter- 
national conditions permit, he will 
proceed to Italy in the fall, but if not 
he will have the option of deferring 
the Fellowship or studying in this 
country. 

Fifteen competitors were admitted 
to the Fellowship Competition, which 
was judged by James E. Fraser, 
Chairman, Gaetano Cecere, Lee 
Lawrie, Paul Manship, and Bruce 
Moore. Their works were exhibited 
last month at the Grand Central 
Galleries. Honorable mentions went 
to H. Richard Duhme, Jr., of Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts; 
Abbott L. Pattison, of Chicago, Yale 
graduate; and Frederick Jean Thal- 
imger, of St. Louis School of Fine 
Arts, Washington University. 

. * * 
The winner of the Sculpture Prize 
of the American Academy in Rome 
also has been announced, more re- 
cently, as Loren Russell Fisher, of 
Needham, Indiana. This is the Jacob 
H. Lazarus Fellowship of $4,000 
provided by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art and starts its two-year 
October : 
conditions as the Sculpture Prize. 


term under the same 
Fisher has been a student for four 
years at the John Herron Art School, 
Indianapolis. Honorable mention was 
given Sidney Stmon, of Pittsburgh, 
who studied at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology and at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts. The 
Jurors were Barry Faulkner, Chair- 
man, Gifford Beal, Jon Corbino, 
Dean Cornwell, and Allyn Cox. 


ROTCH WINNER 

The award of the 53rd Rotch Trav- 
elling Scholarship to George Robert 
McClellan, of Hyde Park, Massa- 
chusetts, has been announced by Wil- 
liam Emerson, Secretary of the Rotch 
Committee. The subject of the com- 
petition was “A Convention Hall” 
and the entries were judged by 
W. Pope Barney and C. C. Zant- 


zinger, Jr., of Philadelphia, and 


Israel P. Lord, of Boston. 


The Scholarship, which ordinarily 


COMPETITION ANNOUNCEMENTS AND RESULTS 


permits European travel and study, 
was offered this year for travel in 
Mexico and various points in the 
United States, en route. McClellan 
studied for several years at the Boston 
Architectural Club and last year won 
a special student prie permitting a 
year’s study at M.I.T. Second prize 
in the scholarship competition went 
to George O. Lloyd and Harry 
W eese, the former also a special stu- 
dent at M.I.T. after several years’ 
work in B.A.C., and the latter a 
M.I.T. graduate. 


WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY AWARDS 
Two $500 awards in the School of 
Architecture at Western’ Reserve 
University are announced by Dean 
Francis R. Bacon. Carl H. Droppers, 
of Cleveland, fourth-year student, is 
Charles Frederick 
Schweinfurth Traveling Scholarship 
of the Cleveland Museum of Art and 
G. Robert Phelps, of Kent, Ohio, 
member of the June Class, is winner 
of the Fellowship in Building Con- 
struction provided by 11 


winner of the 


industrial 
concerns. 

The Schweinfurth Scholarship, 
ordinarily used to send a student to 
the Fontainebleau School in France, 
will enable Droppers to spend a sum- 
mer of travel and study in Mexico. 
Phelps will spend 11 weeks following 
graduation building 
trades, materials, and craft processes 


observing the 


of the Fellowship donors, who are 
Albert M. Higley Co., A. H. Marty 
Iron Works, John Weenink & Sons 
Co., Franck & Fric, David Hender- 
son & Son, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Interior Marble & Tile Co., 
Lennox Haldeman Co., DeWees 
Meltzer & Roper Flooring Co., 
Sweeny & Wise Co., and C. Berg 
Electric Co. 


SEVEN PRIZES HIS 

Four Senior prizes in architecture 
have recently been awarded to Vin- 
cent G. Kling, of East Orange, 
N. J., top-ranking student in the 
June class in the School of Architec- 
ture of Columbia University, New 
York, bringing to seven his share of 
the 10 prizes offered by the School. 
Dean Arnoud states that this estab- 
lishes a record. 
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Excellence of scholastic record 
throughout his four-year course 
brought Kling the A.I.A. School 
Medal, as well as the Alumni Medal 
for Design, the Henry Wright Me- 
morial Prize for best solution to a 
housing problem, and the Construc- 
tion Medal of the New York Society 
of Architects. Kling also was recip- 
ient of the Hamlin Prize for 1939, 
for design; the 1940 Boring Medal, 
for a garden plan with carillon; and 
he shared with Gordon J. Wise, of 
Brooklyn, the Peck Warren Medal 
in construction. He graduated with 
honors in 1933 from East Orange 
High School and went to Columbia 
with the Essex County Columbia 
Alumni Club scholarship. He re- 
ceived his Bs. in Arch. this month. 


FRIEDSAM MEDALIST 

Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, President 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and formerly a Dean of Co- 
lumbia University, was awarded the 
Friedsam Medal for 1940 at a din- 
ner at the Architectural League last 
month. Edgar I, Williams, League 
President, made the presentation, cit- 
ing Dr. Keppel particularly as “wise 
dispenser of great fortune, seeking its 
greatness in the service to art, and 
with practised hand assuring by that 
service, in its simplicity and directness, 
an effective enhancement of Ameri- 
can art.” 

Others who spoke at the dinner 
were William Adams Delano, who 
paid tribute to Dr. Keppel as a friend 
of many years; Henry W. Kent, of 
the Metropolitan Museum; and Ed- 
ward Bruce, of the FWA Section of 
Fine Arts, Public Buildings Adminis- 
tration. . 


AJI.G.A. MEDALIST 


The award of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts gold medal to 
T. M. Cleland, artist and designer, 
in recognition of his achievements in 
announced. 
The medal was presented at a din- 
ner-meeting of the Institute. Cleland 
has been identified with the graphic 
arts for 45 years, as designer and 
magazine stylist, most recently ac- 
cepting the appointment as designer 
and art editor of PM, New York’s 


forthcoming afternoon tabloid. 


graphic arts has been 
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GENERAL BRONZE craftsman- 
ship includes all non-ferrous 
metal products — for banks, 
institutional buildings, apart- 
ment houses, schools and 
private residences. Statuary, 


GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 


34-19 TENTH STREET 
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ARCHITECTURAL 
METAL WORK 


WINDOWS 
REVOLVING DOORS 
STATUARY 
TABLETS 





























FABRICATORS IN BRONZE - ALUMINUM - STAINLESS STEEL - NICKEL SILVER 


large or small, is executed by 
Roman Bronze Corporation, 
a subsidiary. For non-ferrous 
metal work of any type, we 
invite your inquiries. Our 


catalogs are filed in Sweet’s. 


© ‘ . LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 












NEW YORKERS WIN 
AWARD IN BELGRADE 


Third prize in an International 





Competition for a National Opera 
House in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, has 
been awarded Nicholas B. Vassilieve 
and Joshua D. Lowenfish, Associated 
Architects, of New York, the success- 





eva 





ful competitors have been notified. 2 oe 
First prize was won by a group of six i 2 ; 


Italian architects and second prize 
went to a team of two German ar- 
chitects. There were 74 entries in the 


Principal facade of the proposed Opera House, with formal reflecting pool 


competition, sponsored by the Yugo- 
slav Government, including 25 by 
Yugoslav designers and 49 foreign 





entries. 
Principal requirements of the pro- 









gram for the Opera House, to be se f 
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jacent suites, and private entrances 
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a, sts = ety Seah The Longitudinal Section shows the utilization of the natural grade for the 
and a four-scene stage with adequate necessary backstage facilities at levels lower than the Grand Foyer and 
accessories, dressing rooms, adminis- Aiwditorum. The tower which appears at the terminus of an arcade before 


trative offices, rehearsal rooras, etc. the Opera House is planned as a memorial to a national hero and art patron 
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Two of the seven plan sheets prepared by Vassilieve and Lowenfish for the Opera House Competition are shown here. 
They are Sheet C, of the level of the entrance arcade giving access to a spacious vestibule from which monumental 
staircases at either end lead to the Grand Foyer above; and Sheet D, of the level of the Grand Foyer, the orchestra 
floor of the Auditorwm, the stage and dressing rooms. Offices and storage space are found at lower levels at the rear 


and on the top floor is a scene studio. lt should be noted that a motor drive and entrance are tnder the arcade 
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The prominent situation of the proposed Opera House, on a block of the downtown section of Belgrade, is well shown 
by the model of the Vassilieve and Lowenfish solution for building and site, as photographed here. The view from the 


rear, above, shows the Rue Nemanjina facade with the entrance to administrative offices 


, and rehearsal and dressing 
rooms. The view below shows the principal facade, also presented across-page in elevation. Note the terrace promenade 


The principal facade of the Opera House designed by Vassilieve and Lowenfish is distinguished by a formal reflecting 
pool before the arcade and terrace promenade. This 1s the part of the building from which processions passing along the 
Rue Roi Milan, which is represented cutting across the foreground of the model, would be reviewed. The colonnades 
on either side of the Opera House, lending scale and dignity to the structure and also unifying the various forms, may 


be seen to advantage in both views of the model. Formal gardens at either side lend further dignity to the structure 
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IFENESTRA ARCHITECTVRAL CON 


IPETITIOT 





William H. Hidell, Jr. 


First Prize 


TEXAS SMALL HOUSES 


Prizewinners in a recent Small Home Competition 
conducted for architectural students of Texas A.&M. 
College, featuring the use of Fenestra “Fenwrought” 
steel casement windows, have been announced as fol- 
lows: Wiliam H. Hidell, Jr., first; Harold E. Prinz, 
second; Gunter W. Kuetter, third; Vernon S$. Smith, 
honorable mention; Frank G. Mothes, special men- 
tion; and H. G. Decker, mention. 

The Jurors—Herbert Tatum, O’Neil Ford, Arch 
Baker, J. Murrel Bennett, and Ralph Bryan—found 
that the 23 designs in the competition, most of them 
by fourth-year students, showed a similarity in treat- 
ment although no one style of home was indicated by 
the program. The horizontal treatment of the masses, 
and the simplicity of the designs, were considered in 
accord with Texas sites, but also significant as a 
favored solution for small-home design. 

The problem called for the creation of a Texas 
house, using pre-fabricated Fenestra steel casement 
windows and thus implying research in this field. The 
area of the house was not to exceed 2400) square feet, 
including garage. The use of the rear part of the resi- 
dence site as open-air living space was mandatory. 


COOPERATIVE STUDIO 

Antonin Raymond has extended an invitation to 20 
young architects to live and work with him for six 
weeks this summer, July 15 to August 30, on his 
150-acre farm at New Hope, Pennsylvania. Applica- 
tions should be addressed to Raymond at the farm, 
where he has transformed his old, stone, farmhouse 
into an Architectural Studio operated cooperatively by 
a small group of apprentices. . 


Some training in a technical school or architectural 


























FENESTRA ARCHITECTVRAL COMPETITION 





Harold FE. Prinz 


Second Prize 























al 
FENESTRA ARCHITECTVRAL COMPETITION 
Third Prize 





Gunter W. Kuetter 


office is the only prerequisite for those who wish to 
work under Raymond this Summer. It is proposed to 
hold daily discussions of theory, and to develop prac- 
tical problems in design. The men also will be grouped 
and apprenticed under Raymond’s direction to build 
numerous structures in the neighborhood. ‘Tuition, 
board and room will be $120 for the six-week term. 
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Architects have been quick to ac- 
cept the new opportunities which 
Carrier Air Conditioning has 
brought. Today, in skyscraper, fac- 
tory and home, they plan for future 
utility too, knowing that Carrier 
Indoor Weather will keep buildings 
modern for years to come. 

Many still regard Air Condition- 
ing as but a lusty infant. And yet— 
* The first air conditioning installa- 


tion was made but a few years after the 
turn of the century, by Willis H. Carrier. 


* As long ago as 1911, Mr. Carrier 
presented his famous Rational Psychro- 
metric Formulae, the basis of modern 


air conditioning. 





JUNE 1940 


CARRIER CELEBRATES 





ITS 


* In 1915 the present Carrier organi- 





zation was founded, to put into wide 
practice the principles of this modern 
science. 

1940 is the silver anniversary of 
air conditioning’s coming of age... 
the 25th year of the Carrier organ- 


ization. Thanks to the knowledge 


gained in a quarter-century of 





SILVER ANNIVERSARY 





development and experience in 99 
countries, there is but one rule for 
you to follow: call air conditioning 
by its first name...call Carrier. Rep- 
resentatives are listed in the clas- 


sified section of vour phone book. 






Visit the Carrier Igloo of Tomor- 


> row at the New York World's Fair. 





CARRIER CORPORATION Desk 17F 
Syracuse. New York 
‘Weather Makers to the World”’ 
In Canada, 30 Bloor St. West, Toronto, Ontario 
Please send me complete information on Carrier Air 
Conditioning. 


NAME __ 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 
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The new Aetna Building in New York was designed by Cross & Cross, 


with Eggers Higgins as Associates, primarily as light, quiet working space 












PLANNED LIGHT 


Notable for its extensive use of glass 
block to secure maximum light in the 
crowded insurance district of New 
York, the new Aetna Building at 151 
William Street offers a striking con- 
trast to the older buildings on the 
narrow street. Cross & Cross were 
the Architects, with Eggers & Hig- 
gins as Associates. The fronts on both 
William and Fulton Streets, as well 
as the rounded corner, are of glass 
block with limestone strips covering 
the steel framework, above the gran- 
ite base. An unusual pattern is pro- 
duced by the fenestration in the glass 
block areas. John W. Cross, of Cross 
& Cross, points out that the glass 
block is valuable for its insulating 
properties and also helps to reduce the 
office distractions from street noises, 
in addition to providing a diffused 
light throughout the building. Acous- 
tical equipment to reduce noises in- 
side, indirect electric 
and an up-to-date ventilating system 
are other equipment aiding in over- 
coming the problems of the noisy, 
crowded site. The roof, guarded by 
a pierced parapet, is designed for em- 
ployes’ recreation area. 


illumination, 


SUMMER SESSION 
In cooperation with the Smith Col- 
lege Graduate School of Architecture, 
the Harvard University Graduate 
School of Design is this Summer ex- 
tending its courses, July 1 to August 
10, to women for the first time. 
Information concerning the work 
offered in architectural and landscape 
design may be obtained by addressing 
Professor Walter F. Bogner. 


NEW FAIR STAMPS 


The re-issue of colorful New York 
World’s Fair stamps in sheets of 54 
designs publicising the principal build- 
ings and their architects has been an- 
nounced by the Nicklin Company, of 
110 West 42nd Street, New York. 
The sheet of stamps, reproduced on 
page 56 of our May, 1939, issue, now 
has a metallic overprint, “1940— 
For Peace and Freedom.” They are 
intended for mail of Fair boosters. 


ALPHA ALPHA.GAMMA 

The national convention of Alpha 
Alpha Gamma, fraternity of women 
engineers, will be held July 10-13 
at the Beekman Tower Hotel, in 
New York. Members from all parts 
of the country are expected to attend. 
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@ An Air Lines Terminal—noth- 
ing like it had ever been built 
before. 


Imagine! The Terminal must 
receive all buses and passengers 
to and from all airports, directly 
into the building. It must house 
the offices of the five major air- 
lines with their intricate reserva- 
tion system requiring what is 
probably the most elaborate 
telephone and teletype system 
ever installed for private enter- 
prise. It must have waiting rooms, 
baggage facilities, ticket desks. 


And withal, the building must 
rise on 42nd Street, New York, 
directly opposite Grand Central 
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ne AUR LIVES TERMINAL. 


Station, one of the most con- 
gested areas in the world. 


The architect, John B. Peterkin, 
worked entirely without prece- 
dent—took two years at the task 
and produced literally hundreds 
of drawings, sketches, renderings 
before ground was broken. And 
during all this time, one constant 
companion, one dependable 
tool—the trusty pencil. 


And trusty it had to be—no 
suspicion of grit, no hint of 
harshness, the right degree of 
hardness or softness for every 
detail. So, quite naturally, it’s 
Venus you find in most archi- 
tects’ offices and draughting 





/ 





Two of the hundreds of 
preliminary pencil sketches 


rooms, for the exclusive Colloidal* 
Process produces lead of un- 
equalled smoothness and uni- 
formity, and Venus’ 17 tones 
provide a range of blacks that 
meet every architectural need. 
* Colloidal Lead—U. S. Pat. No. 1,738,888 
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Lreatw/ing PENCILS 


$1 PER DOZEN 


Venus Coloring Pencils—29 shades— 
extra strong, extra thin lead 


The AMERICAN PENCIL CO., Hoboken, N. J. 


ALSO MADE IN: 
Canada by Venus Pencil Co., Ltd., Toronto 
England by Venus Pencil Co., Ltd., London 











FIFTH PAN AMERICAN 
CONGRESS PRAISED 

Recorded discussions and resolutions 
of the recent Fifth Pan American 
Congress of Architects, held at Mon- 
tevideo, Republic of Uruguay, are 
well worth the study of agencies in 
this country investigating town plan- 
ning, professional relationships, edu- 
cation, etc., according to Julian Clar- 
ence Levi and George Harwell Bond, 
United States delegates at the ses- 
sions. Their report on the activities 
of the Congress, which has been 
handed to the State Department with 
a strong recommendation for partici- 
pation in future Pan American ses- 
sions of the profession, stresses the 
community of interest and_profes- 


Leaders of the architectural profes- 
sion in South America, many of them 
prominent in public affairs, assembled 
in March at Montevideo for the 
Fifth Pan American Congress of 
Architects and proved generous hosts 
to the representatives of the United 
States — Julian Clarence Levi, of 
New York, and George Harwell 
Bond, of Atlanta. In response, our 
delegates presented to Government 
officials and to notables of the Con- 
gress several sets of “Great Georgian 
Homes in America,” published for 
the Architects Emergency Commit- 
tee, and the Architects Tea Set. Levi 
is seen in the picture above, at center, 
presenting a set of the books to the 
President of the Congress, Daniel 
Rocco, facing Levi at right. Mr. 
Bond may be seen at extreme left 
in white suit, and United States 
Minister Edward C. Wilson just be- 
hind Levi. The picture below is a 
candid shot of Alejandro Christopher- 
sen, saluted as Dean of Argentine 
Architects, at a Buenos Aires recep- 
tion for delegates visiting that city fol- 
lowing the Pan American Congress 


sional problems among the eleven 
nations represented by 386 delegates. 

“Participation in it brought this 
country closer to the other American 
countries, not only through the ar- 
chitectural profession but also through 
the Press, which reported the pro- 
ceedings fully,” the delegates report. 
“In general it was helpful in 
showing a similarity of problems in 
the different countries and of. har- 
monizing national divergency of habit 
and approach.” 








POTOMAC PATTER 
This “father and son” season brings 
into the limelight two sons of Fed- 
eral Architects, Carl Cederstrand, 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
Lewis E. Twery of the Veterans’ 
Administration. Carl Jr., last year’s 
winner of Washington’s Soap Box 
Derby, ushered in, via the radio, the 
current season’s campaign for the 
youthful drivers, strictly amateurs, 
and their Soap Box racers, strictly 
high-class. ‘“Soap-box”” may have 
been the idea of the sponsors of these 
national derbies some years back, but 
these ambitious youngsters, with ideas 
and determination, have placed the 
designing and functionalism of these 
little coasters on a plane enviable to 
industrial designers and engineers. 
Considering that Papa or Uncle can 
only give advice, here’s a field of en- 
deavor in which American youth has 
shown surprising results. And our 
guess is that greater surprises are 
forthcoming. 

Co-incidental with the above, the 
1940 Derby chairman is another 
Federal Architect—Zeb T. Hamil- 
ton, of Public Buildings. 

Twery’s 16-year-old “pride and 
joy” burst forth in the direction of 
Pater’s leanings. As a national stu- 
dent art award winner, Elliot R., 
garnered for himself a year’s scholar- 
ship to Carnegie Tech. Like father 
like son! Both are outstanding de- 
lineators. 

On April 30th, the Association of 
Federal Architects held the annual 
Spring dinner-meeting in the quaint 
Roumanian Inn. The food was 
quaint, but the service, quainter. 
One-third of the guests finished the 
third course before the second third 
finished the second course, while the 
last third licked their chops. This 
event was marked by the election of 
officers and the departure from the 
usually sophisticated or dignified en- 
tertainment of a professional group. 
Fan and/or bubble dancers, risque 
stories and other manifestations of 
doubtful propriety had been frowned 
upon by the upper-crust of the 
A.F.A. Naturally, such form of en- 
tertainment had been avoided. Some- 
how, the bars were dropped at this 
affair and from what we could ob- 
serve, the upper-crust was right. It is 
to be noted that said U.C. was not 
present. Whether it was due to the 
fact that the program had been pre- 
viously winded about, or whether 


(Continued on page 66) 
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YOUR CLIENT GETS PROTECTION NO 
OND PROVIDES when you specify a 
-M Asbestos 
uilt-Up Roof 


OOK at the problem of specifying 
a built-up roof this way: 





If leaks develop at flashings or 
other vulnerable points, roof repairs 
are covered by the bond. But no bond 
covers damage that such failures can 
cause to structure or equipment! 


The only sure way to protect cli- 
ents against failures at these critical 
areas is to specify a roof that’s as 
carefully engineered as the building. 
And that’s why specifications for 
J-M Roofs are far more exacting 
than might be considered necessary. 
At every vital point, they have a 
“factor of safety” that gives far 
greater protection than any bond. 





Bonded for 10 years 





This engineering is backed by the 


finest materials that 60 years of roofing 

manufacture can produce. J-M Smooth- 23 YEARS Typical of the long service given by J-M 
Surfaced Roofs are built of asbestos felts OLD ae Smooth-Surfaced Asbestos Built-Up Roofs 
... can’t burn, rot or dry out. is this one protecting the Poly Prep Coun- 


No wonder J-M Roofs consistently and still try Day School, Brooklyn, N. Y. It’s en 
outlast their bonds . . . that scores are in if one of scores of J-M Roofs that are still 
oui: tow: emroinen: tiles Maile iia Wa uaema we ‘ “a in excellent condition long after the bond- 
For details and specifications, write prime. ing period has elapsed. 








Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., N. Y. C. 
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(Continued from page 64) 
they were allergic to Roumanian 
food, or whether they somehow knew 
in advance that the air conditioning 
system, which was on (we’re taking 
the word of the maitre) was in- 
capable of cooling the spirits of the 
behavioristic guests is unknown to us. 
The fact 


(?) of previous meetings was lack- 


remains that the dignity 


ing. But the same old non-competi- 
tive elections were held. Karl W. 
Hartig, of Navy’s Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, was honored with the 
support him, the 
other officers elected were as follows: 
Vice President, H. A. Magnusson, 
of Agriculture’s Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Engineering; Secretary, Benno 
Hibler, Navy’s Y. and D.; and Leslie 
J. Duffy, of Public Buildings, re- 
elected Treasurer. Let it be said in 
passing that Duffy did a grand job 
last year. He apparently knows the 
secret of keeping the Association’s 
funds on the proper side of the bal- 
ance The following were 
elected directors: E. R. A. Litzau, 
J. i* McMahon, F. i= Ritter, ea 7. 
Dorman, W. R. Taylor, F. W. 
Southworth, F. A. Elliott, J. H. 
Swafford, I. C. Miller, L. C. Dar- 
net, C. S. Moss, and H. E. Fors- 
berg. 


Presidency. “To 


sheet. 


Besides the professional (?) en- 
tertainment provided, home talent 
was provided by Bill O’Hare and 
Rus Hills—two Public Building lads, 
whose elbow-bending produced un- 
expected talents. 

The May meeting of the Wash- 







































































Ralph Walker, whose informative discussion of the Japanese House is featured 
in the editorial section of this issue, spent some of his Tokio vacation in pur- 
suits more enviable than note-taking for his American colleagues, as this pic- 
ture of a Japanese dinner party shows. Those around the table are (left to 
right) Y. Fuju and Y. Yokogawa, both of Cornell; T. Shimura, Harvard; 


G. Matsuda, Cornell; Mrs. Walker and Mr. Walker; J. Minami, of 


M.1.T.; and J. Hirata, of Cornell 


ington, D. C. Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects provided 
food for thought along three fronts. 

First. A custom that exists for only 
twenty years need not be considered 
a tradition. The D.C. Chapter has 
decided to fall in line with the pro- 
gram of the National body, and will 
revert its fiscal year from September 
to January, in order to coordinate 
activities and terms of office of the 
body with the Institutes’. 
The customary summer suspension is 
to be lifted, and Chapter activities 


elective 


maintained throughout the year, hot 
weather notwithstanding. Surprising 
enough, it was the old-timers who 
were quite favorable to the change. 
This should satisfy Horace Peaslee 
one hundred percent, inasmuch as 
the terrific problem of drafting a set 
of operative by-laws for the Chapter, 
though congruous with the Insti- 
tute’s, yet independent, in order to 
serve the Chapter’s purposes, has been 
lifted from his shoulders. 

Second. Congressional legislation 

(Continued on page 67) 











handling of the original. 


air-brush techniques. 


actually applied on drawing paper. 





Sixty years ago Higgins introduced the 
American Waterproof India Ink which architects, engineers, 
draftsmen and artists have ever since found indispensable. 
Its opacity and non-fading, non-smudging qualities are re- 
quired for accuracy in blue-prints or other reproduction, as 
well as resistance to temperature, weather and constant 


In addition to the Waterproof and Soluble Blacks, Higgins 
comes in 17 lucid waterproof colors including White and 
Neutral Tint. All colors mix freely with each other and with 
Black and are equally adaptable to drawing-pen, brush or 


Specify Higgins on your next order and ask your dealer 
for one of the new Color Wheels showing Higgins Inks 


Federal Building, New York World's Fair, 1940. 
Heward L. Cheney, Architect and Designer. 


HIGGINS CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
L: 271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Higgins American Drawing Inks — The National 
standards for convenience and better craftsman- 
ship through uniformity, even flow and true color i 
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(Continued from page 66) 
dictating the use of materials in pub- 
lic buildings was discussed, with the 
result that a resolution was passed re- 
questing the committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds of the House 
of Representatives to report such leg- 
islation “‘unnecessary, unprofessional, 
unwanted and iniquitous.” We inter- 
viewed Congressman Thomas R. 
Ball of Connecticut, a member of the 
Committee, on this matter, and 
learned to our satisfaction that the 
resolution to face all public buildings 
in the so-called War and Navy 
Rectangle with marble had _ been 
tabled. As a professional architect, 
Congressman Ball probably had a 
greater understanding of the problem 
than the other members of the Com- 
mittee, and for the interest of the 
Government and architects, fought 
the resolution to a stand-still. Con- 
gressman Ball’s office certainly does 
create an interest among his visiting 
constituents, and other members of 
Congress, who there may find them- 
selves gazing at all matter and man- 
ner of architectural books and maga- 
zines, including your P. P. and the 
architectural libr: iry of the late Major 
George Oakley Totten. 

Third. Last month we reported 
that the associates of the D.C. Chap- 
ter needed more time to submit a 
program of activities which they were 
undertaking, and which they wished 
to discuss. ‘They were given more 
time at this meeting, but for some 
reason or another, their report lasted 
only a few minutes and did not cover 


the ground which we were led to be- 
lieve would be. The associates started 
a series of group meetings of its own 
to discuss the conditions, the pro- 
gram, the activities, and the accom- 
plishments of the parent body, the 
A.I.A. They felt quite strongly sae 
revivifying the profession through the 
Institute, and an ambitious and well 
drawn program was finally conceived. 
However, this program was not pre- 
sented. To the disappointment of the 
associate members who came to hear 
the original program of the associates 
presented and discussed at the Chap- 
ter meeting, Louis Stevens, the asso- 
ciates chosen 
they would, in the near future, pre- 
sent the architect’s solution to the 
problem of “A Planned Commu- 
nity.” The feeling of some of the as- 
sociates who came prepared to discuss 
the comprehensive program is that 
they were let down. Who’s afraid of 
whom? RED 


leader, reported that 


MERIT CERTIFICATES 
FOR SMALL HOUSES 


Eleven Chapters of the A.I.A. in 
New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut are cooperating in sponsoring 
a judgment of recent residential work 
of registered architects in the New 
York metropolitan area, which will 
select small houses to be awarded 
Certificates of Merit, we are advised 
by Herbert Lippmann, A.I.A., of the 
committee in charge. 

It was expected that application 
forms, judgment rules and regula- 
tions would be available through the 


cooperating Societies and Chapters 
not later than June 1, The award of 
such certificates has been featured in 
other parts of the country and is in- 
tended to applaud and publicize good 
design, 
site planning by registered architects 
in the small house field. It is also in- 
tended to give duplicate awards to the 
clients for whom the premiated homes 
were designed, to encourage laymen’s 


planning, construction, and 


pride in standards of good taste. 


Applications for consideration by 
the Jury will be received until Sep- 
tember 1 and the Award of Certifi- 
cates will be one month later. The 
cooperating sponsors are: New York 
Chapter, Brooklyn Chapter, New 
Jersey Chapter, Westchester Chapter, 
and Connecticut Chapter of the 
A.I.A.; the New York Society, 
Brooklyn Society, New Jersey So- 
ciety, Queens Society, Bronx Society, 
Staten Island Society, and West- 
chester County Society. 


BROOKLYN CHAPTER 


The 50th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Pan American Union was 
celebrated last month by the Brook- 
lyn Chapter, A.I.A., with a special 
meeting which was addressed by 
Julian Clarence Levi, F.A.I.A., 
Chairman of the A.I.A. Committee 
of Foreign Relations and recently a 
delegate from the United States to 
the Fifth Pan American Congress of 
Architects at Montevideo, and by 
John B. Glenn, president of the Pan 
American Trust Company, New 
York. 
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For 47 years, Sedgwick Dumb Waiters and Elevators have repre- 
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Reference Chart 


You Can Now Specify Sedgwick Equipment 
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entire cost of a project—but very important to the building 
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To help you select proper equipment speedily and safely, we 
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PoRTRAIT OF A COLONIAL Clry, 
Philadelphia 1670-1838, dy 
Harold Donaldson Eberlein and 
Cortlandt Van Dyke Hubbard 
($15.00, limited edition of num- 
bered copies, 500 pages 72" x 
11”, 252 illustrations and two 
maps—J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia) : 


On the second floor of Independence 
Hall is a large collection of Portraits 
of the Leaders of early Philadelphia 
Days. Each of the artists has pre- 
sented each of his sitters in the classic 
manner: here and there a face may 
intrigue, to see the whole is monoto- 
nous. The subject of our review pre- 
sents the houses of seventy-five of 
these men, their progenitors and 
progeny. The effect of the whole is 


analogous to that of the portrait 
gallery. 
In this volume a sketch of the 


troglodytic first settlers is pushed out 
of the way for the onrush of the 
saga of the self-exiled followers of 
William Penn. County families bur- 
geoned rapidly into a new aristocracy 
along the banks of the Delaware at 
a pace which sent (we suspect though 
our author does not admit) a goodly 
number of the first settlers scuttling 
back into their high 
river bank. Here they stayed for quite 
a while despite the Provincial Coun- 
cil’s order of April 1687 to “Provide 
themselves with other habitations in 
order to have the Caves Destroy’d.” 

Mr. Eberlein, an authority on 
Philadelphia history and architecture, 
describes each house as it now stands, 
then accurately dates and details the 
changes which it has undergone. The 
style ‘of the accounts is set and we go 
methodically from house to 
Once inside, we tour each with stops 
to look at the archives, the family 
correspondence, the records of the 
Quaker Meeting, the heraldic bear- 
and to hear a polite anecdote, 
or a bit of political chit chat. 

Twice our calls are stopped for a 
view of the changing city. Prior to 
the Revolution we see it as the com- 
mercial, social and political center of 
the Colonies. When next we see it 
the avid commercialism of the 1830’s 
is making inroads into its charm and 
dignity. All the rest of the time we 
are with the Philadelphians who 
moved against elaborate backgrounds, 
sat for the portraitist and sulked 
through the Revolution, or opposed 


caves on the 


house 2 


ings; 


68 


|AT LARGE IN THE LIBRARY 


The houses, the people, the life as 
we find them here seem extraordina- 
rily repetitious. All gentry—no rabble 
—poor city. 

Mr. Hubbard’s photographs and 
the illustrative material well 
done, well-handled, and tantalizingly 
meager! They tie the descriptive 
commentary together quite well; a 
achievement in view of the 
vast amount of material encompassed 
in this volume. But the index is in- 
adequate. 

You who are interested in the 
early periods of Anglo-American civ- 
lization will find j joy in this authentic 
record of Philadelphia houses. We 
have here a finely turned out luxury 
item. We commend it highly for a 
few hours indulgence in 
28 


are 


heroic 


exquisite 
nostalgic retrospect. 
NATCHEZ — SYMBOL OF THE OLD 
SouTH, by Nola Nance Olwwer 
($2.00, 101 pages 6” x 8”, illus- 
trated— Hastings House, New 
York). 


The ante-bellum mansions and gar- 
dens of Natchez, Mississippi, whose 
owners are the self-appointed cus- 
todians of the gracious customs and 
culture of the Old South, are sym- 
pathetically recorded in this new 
handbook from the Hastings House 
presses, which also have given us the 
informative American Guide series 
and the American Landmarks books 
of camera Samuel 
Chamberlain. 


impressions by 


A point of special interest for sight- 
seers and antiquaries, because of the 
75 or more plantation homes care- 
fully preserved there, Natchez is an- 
nually the scene of quaint Spring 
Pilgrimages during which these scenes 
may be visited by the public. Original 
furnishings and heirlooms of the 
builders of Natchez are preserved by 
the present owners, most of them de- 
scendants of the planters of the early 
Nineteenth Century. Even the “com- 
pany dress” of great-grandparents is 
donned when the town is host to Pil- 
grimage throngs, offering guided 
tours, entertainments in the old 
houses, balls, and pageants. 

These are the homes shown in this 
book in more than 100 pictures, some 
unpublished before, and described in- 
formally by the author. Most of the 
photographs were made by Earl Nor- 


man, 
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It’s Easier to 
Make Better 
Drawings with 


, 


PENS! 


The best drawing materials assure best results. That's why 
so many architects and draftsmen rely exclusively on 
Gillott's Pens. These easy-flowing pens are flexible, de- 
pendable and uniform. They do not clog or scratch. 


See for yourself. Try a Gillott Pen today—there's a type 
for every stroke. If your art supplier is not stocked, send 
25c for a sample set of six pens or $1.00 for a complete 


set of twelve, including three delicately fine points. 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., Inc. 
93 Chambers St. 


New York, N. Y. 








WHEN YOU WANT 
QUIET 





Specify double sash hung with 
Samson Spot Cord and you 
get quiet, smooth operation in 
the beginning and for years 
without adjustments or re- 
placements. There is no 
quieter way — no better way. 
In service satisfaction Sam- 
son Spot Sash Cord is the 


most economical. 
Specify Samson Spot Sash Cord 
— identified by the colored spots, 
our trademark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS 


SA ONS 

















HIT OF THE SHOWS 


THE NEW BARBER GENASCO MAGNATAB 


It meets with the approval of the F. H. A. and the strict 
requirements for roofings on F. H. A. financed buildings. 
It has the approval of the Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., 
withstanding all the tests that entitle it to a Class C label. 
It made a hit at the 1940 Lumbermen’s shows all over 
the country. And now it’s making a big name for itself 
with architects, builders and home-owners. 

It’s the Magnatab, Barber’s brand-new shingle! 

The new Magnatab is the only 240-lb. shingle made 
with genuine Trinidad Native Lake Asphalt, the long- 
wearing natural asphalt which is The Vital Element in 
all Barber Genasco Roofings. 

And it’s “color-styled” too. Howard Ketcham, one of 
America’s leading color experts, has provided four smart 
new colors for the Magnatab—Blue, Green Tweed, Red 
Tweed and Mahogany—plus five other attractive colors. 

We'd like to send you details about the new Magnatab 
and other newly “color-styled” Barber Genasco Roof- 
ings. Barber Asphalt Corporation, Barber, New Jersey. 


BARBER SENASCO 


SHINGLES «+ 
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Nationally advertised Barber Genasco Products, made with 
The Vital Element, include: Bonded and other types of 
Built-up Roofings, Shingles, Sidings, Roll gon gunTHER 
Roofings. Other Barber Products include: INFORMATION 
Waterproofing Asphalts and Fabrics, Re- 
surfacer, Asphalt Protective Products (Plas- 
tics and Liquids), Spandrel Beam Water- 
proofing (Spandrel Cloth and Cement). 


QUALITY ROOFINGS 


ROLL ROOFINGS + BUILT-UP ROOFINGS 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 


Don Graf’s Data Sheets on... 
“PYROFAX’ GAS SERVICE 


Data sheets, giving detailed information for specify- 
ing and installing ‘“Pyrofax” Gas Service, have been 
prepared by Don Graf and are now ready for you. 

These sheets show how easily “Pyrofax” Gas Reg- 
ulating Equipment can be installed at your clients’ 
homes beyond the gas mains—how it can be con- 
nected to standard gas burning appliances—and how 
“Pyrofax” gas brings real city convenience to coun- 
try kitchens! 

Every architect should have a set of these useful 
sheets. They are yours for the asking. Just write— 


PYROFAX 


TRADE-MARK 


DEPENDABLE GAS SERVICE 
COOKING ¢ WATER HEATING ¢ REFRIGERATION 
BEYOND THE GAS MAINS 


Gas Division, Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


“Pyrofax 








ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING 
A Practical Course (HOME STUDY) by Mail Only 


Prepares Architects and Draftsmen 
for structural portion of 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


For many this is the most difficult section of the examinations. 
Qualifies for designing structures in wood, concrete or steel. 
Successfully conducted for the past six years. Our complete 
Structural Engineering course well known for twenty-seven years. 


Literature without obligation—write TODAY 


WILSON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


College House Offices Harvard Square 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 











SOILLESS GROWTH 
OF PLANTS 


By Ellis and Swaney 


It takes the bunk and mystery out of the subject 
and, instead, tells you, plainly, the principles, 
possibilities and simple working plans for start- 
ing this fascinating hobby. Shows how to grow 
plants in water, sand or cinders—how to build 
the simple equipment you need—complete di- 
rections for tending the plants—how to make 
your own nutrient solutions with a few cents 
worth of chemicals. 


155 Pages, 60 Illustrations, $2.75 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 

















NEW PRODUCTS 


FLUORESCENT DRAFTING LIGHT 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Co., Two Rivers, Wis., 
has recently placed on the market the new No. 1810 
fluorescent table light for use in drafting rooms. Besides 
giving the closest approach to a north light the fluor- 
escent lamp in the new fixture also provides a cool light. 

The new Hamilton fluorescent light is built into a 
44 in. long reflector, so that it can cover the entire 











drawing table surface, giving enough light on any part 
of the table for close drafting work. The light is ad- 
justable and may be pushed back when not in use. 

There is a trough on the front edge of the reflector 
that may be used for pencils, triangles, etc. The new 
light comes complete, ready to use with lamp and trans- 
former. 


STORE COUNTER ILLUMINATION 


The Holophane Co., Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y., announces the introduction of a new lighting 
unit, known as the Counterlite, for the lighting of store 
counters. The new unit is a precision lighting instru- 
ment specifically designed to produce illumination that 
sells. 

In order to make the light pattern conform to the 
typical counter—long and narrow—a highly complex 
prismatic construction was necessary. The optical com- 
bination of a double Holophane prismatic Controlens, 
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reflector and 300 watt lamp was evolved. This optical 
combination lays down an elongated, asymmetic, ellipti- 
cal pattern of light along the counter, with a strong ver- 
tical component of light to stream off on the shelves and 
adequate spill to give satisfactory illumination along the 
aisles and traffic areas. The contour of the Counterlite, 
which is available for recessed or exposed mounting, 
and its external prismatic surface detail are in directional 
harmony with the counter. 

In many stores Counterlites alone are said to be sufh- 
cient to provide illumination for the entire store interior. 
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A NEW SERVICE FOR ARCHITECTS 


The architect who has encountered difficulty in giving 
a residential client a clear vision of the color tones and 
design of the roof selected for his home will applaud 
the initiative of the Keasbey & Mattison Company in 
preparing an Architects’ Color-Tone Work Kit enabling 
the designer to combine and blend roof colors so that 
they can actually be seen by the client. 

The kit consists of a substantial binder containing 
color swatches corresponding to roof tones of the Cen- 
tury No. 92 K. & M. roofing, visualization sheets, and 
an instruction folder. The swatches can be detached 
easily and set up in combinations or special blends 
on the visualiza- 
tion sheets. Thus 
a “‘pre-view” of 
the roof chosen 
for the house is 
possible, with 
the consequent 
advantage of 
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signers who F.ve 
used the kit re- 
port that they have found the new method affords 
greater flexibility . . . and stimulates freer solutions . . . 
than the old method of ordering roofing by catalog 
color, etc. 

The Color-Tone Kits are available to architects and 
may be obtained upon application to the Keasbey & 
Mattison Co., 1940 Butler Ave., Ambler, Pa. 

The K. & M. color experts also have prepared Color- 
Tone “cool blend” and “warm blend” combinations of 
roof colors for the ready use of architects and builders. 
A demonstration card, the Blend Roller, with a cut-out 
of a cottage which may be rotated over five different 
color combinations, is supplied on request. 


NEW LINE OF ENGINEERED CARRIERS FOR 
WALL FIXTURES 


The new line of Zurn engineered carriers for wall fix- 
tures recently announced by J. A. Zurn Mfg. Co., Erie, 
Pa., introduces well-known basic engineering principles 
into carriers for supporting wall fixtures. These carriers 
are said to eliminate the ever-present risk of damaging 
strain on the wall construction as well as to overcome 
installation difficulties. 


Each Zurn engineered carrier is 
packaged as a separate unit. This 
not only makes the units easier to 
handle both in the shop and on the 
job, but it also protects against 
damage, corrosion, and loss of 
parts. Each package contains a 
complete set of installation in- 
structions for installing the par- 
ticular type of carriers the pack- 
age contains. 





The basic line of Zurn engi- 
neered carriers includes 25 different styles—a type and 
make for supporting every type and make of wall fix- 
ture. The complete line is illustrated and described in 
detail, together with necessary specification and installa- 
tion data, in the Zurn carrier catalog. 

Copies of the catalog or data sheets on carriers for 
wall fixtures are available upon request to J. A. Zurn 
Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa., on business letterhead. 



























































SELECTED FOR 
MODERN ) 


DRAFTING ROOM 





HE design of this most modern of drafting rooms, 

advanced in lighting, and in air conditioning to provide 
ideal working conditions, quite naturally includes the 
installation of the Aerofuse Outlet. This functionally 
superior air diffuser, is so simple in exterior design that 
it harmonizes unobtrusively with any decorative scheme 
—and may be tastefully combined with practically any 
type of lighting fixture. And—all important—the Aerofuse 
Outlet sacrifices no part of its efficiency for its beauty. It 
provides 1. Maximum Air Mixture; 2. Rapid Temperature 
Equalization; 3. Perfect Air Distribution; 4. Total Elimina- 


tion of Drafts. 
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EXTRA 
DATA SHEET 
BINDERS 








F your 4 Data Sheet Binders are getting crowded, you may 

obtain one or more extra binders without Data Sheets, to 
provide for the growth of your Data Sheet material. Data 
Sheet Binders are attractive black fabricoid, with full 1” 
rings. Covers are stamped in silver colored metallic ink. 
The label holder on the backbone of the book allows you, 
by lettering a blank label, to identify the contents of each 
volume. A subject index appears on the inside front cover 
of each book, and an alphabetical index appears on the 
inside back cover of each book. 


PENCIL POINTS, Dept. G, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 


I enclose herewith $.......................f0r Data Sheet 3inders. (Orders 
for delivery in New York City must be accompanied by 2% for sales tax.) 
si ~~ eae $1.00 [a Seinen. $2.50 
PP eee 1.75 C) 4 Binders, boxed. 3.00 
Name 
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PENCIL BLUE PRINTS LIKE INK 
Ink like opacity from hard drawing pencils is claimed 
by The Frederick Post Company, P.O. Box 803, Chi- 
cago, Ill., for a new transparent medium, known as 
P.T.M., that is not a tracing cloth and not a vellum. 


Blue prints, made from drawings produced from ord- 
inary hard drawing pencils on this new medium, have a 
solid background and sharp white lines. On Blacline 
prints the detail is solid and sharp, the background is 
uniformly white. The opacity of the pencil detail due 
to the drawing surface and the extreme transparency 
of the drawing base both contribute to the printing re- 
sults. 

Further advantages of this unique product are its 
strength and body. The back or reverse side is dust pro- 
tected by the ice glazed finish, similar to the reverse side 
of tracing cloth. The surface is moistureproof and the 
cost is less than one-third of the price for tracing or 
pencil cloth. 


The standard rolls are 20 yards long, 30, 36, 42 or 
54 in. wide. It is also available in sheets plain or printed. 


NEW DYE FOR CEMENT FLOORS 


A new material, known as Tamms Floor Dye, that not 
only colors cement or concrete floors but also penetrates 
the pores forming a water-proof surface, is manufac- 
tured by Tamms Silica Co., Chicago. It is adaptable for 
both interior or exterior jobs. 

The new floor dye comes in six attractive shades. It 
dries to a flat finish, is void of gloss or glare and stays 
put almost indefinitely. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY COPPER CONVECTORS 


A new line of copper convectors has been introduced by 
Tuttle & Bailey, Inc., New Britain, Conn. They are of- 
fered in three types—R and RO, which are recessed 
convectors and F is a free standing or semi-recessed con- 
vector. 

The all-copper heating element is light, durable and 
sturdy. The shape of the copper tubing is carefully de- 








signed to combine minimum resistance to air flow, with 
maximum contact with fins and ample capacity for the 
heating element. All joints are welded to prevent the 
loosening of contact between fins and tubes. The welded 
copper headers, besides preventing any possibility of 
electrolytic action, require a minimum of space and 
hence allow the use of the greatest number of fins for 
a given length of element. 

Tuttle & Bailey copper heating elements will work 
equally well with gravity or forced circulation hot 
water and one or two pipe steam jobs. 
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Practical demonstration 


of TRANE slogan 


TEAMWORK wth ARCHITECTS - ENGINEERS - CONTRACTORS 


fh OTEL ST. PAUL in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
modernizes through Trane Teamwork. 
Six years ago architects and engineers were 
engaged to carry out a long range program. 
Old non-income producing spaces were con- 
verted into profitable hotel enterprises—the 
old billiard room became the Club Casino, the 
ornate dining room emerged as a streamlined 
Coffee Shop, and the Colony Club was trans- 
formed into the gay, popular Gopher Grill. 
Serving the modernization as well as new 
building requirements of all types of struc- 
tures everywhere is the broad and inclusive 
line of Trane heating and air conditioning 
equipment. Into Hotel St. Paul went Trane 


Water Cooling Coils, Trane 


Blast Heating Coils and Trane T RE 


THE TRANE COMPANY 


Direct Expansion Coils to provide year around 
air conditioning for certain areas in accord- 
ance with the specifications of the architects 
and engineers. Trane Convectors provide 
clean, comfortable warmth in refurnished 
guest rooms, and Trane Steam Heating Spec- 
ialties serve the entire guest room portion of 
the heating system. The garage includes 
Trane Unit Heaters. 

Interpreting in terms of comfort, effici- 
ency and economy the specifications of archi- 
tects and engineers is the function of Trane 
products — products of the manufacturer 
who originated the policy which tells the 
public . . . “Buy Heating and Air Condi- 

tioning through your Architect — 


” 


Engineer and Contractor.” .. . 


LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 


Also TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Heating... Cooling... Air Conditioning Equipment from 85 Offices 


Unit Heaters - Specialties - Convectors - Cooling Coils - Blast Coils - Unit Ventilators - Compressors - Air Conditioners - Low Pressure Refrigerat 
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Kawneer 
SEALAIR ALL-ALUMINUM WINDOWS 


Poe Ale TYPES OF. BUILDINGS! 


OUTSTANDING BUILDINGS in all parts of 
the country are now equipped with Kawneer 
All-Aluminum Windows. 

These complete, factory-fitted units offer 
definite advantages* over other types, yet are 
not to be classed as luxury items. Slightly in- 
creased first cost is quickly offset by substan- 
tial savings in painting and upkeep. 





GET LATEST DATA on the complete line 
of standard Kawneer All-Aluminum Sealair 
Windows—both double-hung and casement. 
WRITE THE KAWNEER COMPANY, NILES, 
MICHIGAN, today. 


* Advantages: Rich beauty—maximum protection against 
wind and weather, with superior, built-in weathering 
which takes advantage of the true, smooth surfaces of 
non-ferrous metal—extremely low. upkeep cost. 


Illustrated: Abbotsford Apartments, Milwaukee, Wis. Buemming and Jahn, Architects. 
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